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Memoir of the late Rev. > mo 
ington, of Bideford, Devon. 
ew — 64.) 
Mr. Lavineron’s education, 
improved by incessant study, qua- 
lified him for appearing to the 
* world as an author, as well asa 
preacher: but his modesty and 
diffidence made him stumble at 
the very threshold of literary 
fame. Besides an address, which 
the associated ministers of the 
west, directed annually to the 
churches under their care, he 
published a thanksgiving sermon, 
wherein appeared a curious blun- 
der which had escaped his eye. 
This seems to have fixed his re- 
solution not to appear again in 
rint :—a resolution which we 
ow not whether to congratulate, 
or bewail. Probably he became 
the greater preacher for thus has- 
tily laying aside the character of 
an author. Not that we mean to 
these characters are incom- 
patible with each other, but that 
eminence in each is rarely at- 
tained by the same person. 

Mr. Lavington’s diligence in 
study, however, warrants us in 
believing, that had his miscellane- 
ous manuscripts been now in ex- 
istence, many interesting things 
might have been collected from 
them. But it is much to be re- 
a that one day, when his 

y were from home, he took 


the opportunity of looking over 
his papers, and committed most 


of them to the flames. Among 

the rest were many copies of 

letters which he had written to 
Cone. Mae, No. 3. 


friends, and frem which we should 
be glad to have given a selection 
in this too scanty memoir. His 
sermons he spared. Knowing that 
many of them had been trans- 
cribed by friends, and that pro- 
bably some more public use might 
be made of them after his death, 
as they had been so widely circu- 
lated in private, he saw the pro- 
priety of preserving the originals. 
Indeed, he had already, for the 
use of his family, indulged them 
by transcribing as many as filled 
ten or twelve volumes. 

The burning of some people’s 
manuscripts would be as little to 
be regretted, as the conflagration 
of those curious books at Ephesus, 
of which we read in the apostoli- 
cal history. But when men, emi- 
nent for wisdom and piety, de- 
stroy their papers before their 
decease, they know not what in- 
jury they do to posterity. The 
plea commonly urged in justifica- 
tion of this practice,—more fre- 
quent among men of the most 
eminent worth, than those of an 
inferior stamp,—is, that their pa- 
_ are too unfinished for pub- 

ication, or too private to be laid 
before the world. As to the first 
part of this plea, we would refer 
to Pascal’s thoughts, which were 
left by him in the most desultory 
and unfinished state, and there- 
fore, on this plea, might have 
been with propriety committed 
to the flames. Yet they found 

judicious editor; and who ima- 
gines them to be any dishonour 
to his memory ;—who has not 
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derived some material benefit 
from perusing them? And as to 
the privacy of papers, it is la- 
mentable ae if an eminent 
man has no friend blessed with 
discernment enough to ay mage 
what is clearly improper for the 
public eye. eecter, to put the 
matter beyond doubt, such very 
private papers we would consent 
should be destroyed by their 
author: but we must be permit- 
ted to plead the cause, not of idle 
prurient curiosity, but of litera- 
ture, piety, and general improve- 
ment, which unquestionably would 
be all aided by proper selections 
from the posthumous manuscripts 
of men eminent in their generation. 
What we write, ought to be worthy 
of preservation; and in the case 
before us, generally is. Itis to be 
wished that Mr. Lavington had 
taken this view of the subject. 

But we leave Mr. Lavington 
as an author, to contemplate him 
as a minister. This character he 
well sustained; overlooking the 
flock with care, feeding it in green 
pastures, and watching for its 
continual increase. 

Pastoral visiting, with him, was 
a different thing from that which 
commonly goes under the same 
name. His visits were not pro- 
pitiatory and servile, nor were 
they formal, and merely official. 
His people knew his character 
too well: to wish to engage his 
valuable time in useless and tri- 
fling conversation. Monday was 
his visiting day. His flock knew 
for what purpose he came, and he 
expected that they would forth- 
with come to the point. Hibs visits 
were short, though regular. He 
was a spiritual physician among 
his people. Patiently and atten- 
tively he heard their statements, 
and at ‘the time said little in re- 
ply. When he went home, how- 
ever, he prepared the most suita- 
ble medicines for the various cases 
which had come before him, and 
on the first day of the week, dis- 
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tributed them to the relief, the 
joy, and the surprise, of his spi- 
ritual patients. No one coveted 
to gain the minister's ear, and 
thereby to obtain an ascendency 
over his brethren, or exult in his 
own distinction; or dictate to his 
instructor. Mr. Lavington happily 
blended so much dignity with af- 
fability, that every member was 
kept in his proper place, and all 
thereby shared the more equal 
benetit. 

Another beautiful feature in 
Mr. Lavington’s character as a 
minister, was zeal. We shall do 
more justice to this feature by 
quoting again from Mr. Rooker’s 
animated sketch, than by our own 
delineation. ‘ You can bear wit- 
ness, my brethren, to his anxious 
desire for the salvation of men, 
and for the advancement of the 
kingdom of Christ. His zeal was 
a steady light, which for a very 
=e period animated his public 
and private exertions. The young 
people of this society, will, I am 
persuaded, never forget—and oh, 
may they remember it to their 
eternal advantage !—what solici- 
tude he discovered in his annual 
addresses to them, for their spiri- 
tual welfare, and what deep re- 
gret he expressed, that so few 
made haste and delayed not to keep 
God’s commandments. Can any 
saint or sinner, who attended on 
his ministry, say; No man ever 
cared for my soul?—Or will any 
one assert that our late venerable 
friend pursued his own interest 
or glory, while those of his blessed 
Master were negleeted. But his 
zeal was not confined within the 
limits of his own society, or to 
persons of his own denomination. 
He rejoiced in the prosperity of 
religion among its various profes- 
sors, by whatever inferior name 
they were distinguished. You 
know how often in his public dis- 
courses, he alluded with pleasure 
to the extension of the gospel ina 
foreign countries, which has af 
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late been so widely attempted ;— 
how he rejoiced that he had lived 
to see the day when such exer- 
tions are made. That dread of 
innovation, and that cautious and 
chilling spirit which frequently 
makes old persons, however ve- 
nerable for their piety, under- 
value the zealous efforts of their 
brethren, to which they have not 
been accustomed, appear not to 
have influenced the heart of your 
late aged minister. He discover- 
ed an interest in all exertions for 
the propagation of the gospel, and 
a heart-felt satisfaction when he 
heard of their success. He was 
a man of a truly catholic spirit. 
A dissenter on principle, and, de- 
scended in a line of pious ances- 
tors from those who had seceded 
from the established church, and 
from one of the ejected ministers 
in particular, he might be called, 
like Paul, a Hebrew of the He- 
brews: yet you know how sin- 
cerely he loved, and how re- 
spectfully he treated, the disciples 
of Christ, to whatever party they 
belonged. He avoided, indeed, 
the pitiful inconsistency of those, 
who, professing an evangelical 
creed, are induced, either from a 
tameness of spirit, or from a de- 
sire of being distinguished as li- 
beral men, to act as if their reli- 
gious principles were altogether 
unimportant: but, while he held 
fast the form of sound words, which 
he had received, and the influence 
of which he had experienced, he 
never spoke of others with a cruel 
harshness or unbecoming severity. 
Nothing can more evidently prove 
how much his conduct was go- 
verned by the law of kindness, 
than this fact, well known to all 
his acquaintance, that he was 
loved and revered by persons of 
all denominations, with the re- 
gard which is due to an affection- 
ate father. His zeal was thus 
free from bigotry, and tempered 
with moderation.” 

It now remains to give some 
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sketch of our friend’s public mi- 
nistrations. In his prayers there 
was much to approve. They had 
the correctness of a precomposed 
form, without its sameness and 
formality. Without being drawn 
out to a wearisome length,—for 
in all services connected with re- 
ligion, our friend, upon principle, 
avoided tediousness,—-his devo- 
tions in the sanctuary were full, 
scriptural, and pertinent: and, 
while they were fervent, yet far 
removed from all coarseness, and 
storming, and indecent volubility. 
They were truly humble and re- 
verential. 

At the Lord’s Supper he was 
peculiarly solemn, yet highly 
animated. ‘ In this service,” says 
his friend Mr. Evans, ‘he not 
only excelled most of his brethren, 
but surpassed even himself.” 

He greatly excelled in deliver- 
ing charges at the ordination of 
ministers, and hence he was often 
engaged in this service: every 
minister was desirous of being 
honoured with his presence, and 
receiving his matured advice, when 
he entered upon the sacred office. 
Its importance, its duties, its dif- 
ficulties, its dangers, its encov- 
ragements, its rewards, its tri- 
umphs, were all delineated with 
a masterly hand. Indeed, all ex- 
traordinary occasions he had a 
most happy talent for improving; 
the seasons, death, shipwrecks, 
&c. always received notice from 
him: he thought it of importance 
to seize every opportunity which 
such occurrences afforded for 
pressing on the attention of his 
hearers, the solemn truths too 
generally neglected. With this 
view,—not certainly with the ec- 
clesiastical idea of the peculiar 
sacredness of these days above 
others, but taking advantage of the 
actual state of mind in his less en- 
lightened hearers,—he preached 
appropriate sermons on Christmas 
day, Easter, and Whitsunday, &c. 

"a discourses of Mr. Laving- 

2 
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ton possessed a remarkable, and 
almost singular character. They 
are, indeed, considered as bear- 
ing a striking resemblance to 
those of the celebrated Dr. Gros- 
venor. This may readily be ad- 
mitted, when we know, that while 
Mr. Lavington was prosecuting 
hisstudies in Londen, he frequent- 
ly attended the Doctor’s minis- 
try, and was particularly attached 
to him as a preacher. Yet it will 
be confe ,» he was no servile 
imitator, if he has not much sur- 
passed his model. His thoughts 
and manner were animated, with- 
out approaching to levity. He 
aimed not go bespangle his ser- 
mons with points of wit, and other 
puerile ornaments, for the purpose 
of attracting regard. But he con- 
veyed his sentiments in so lively 
and engaging a method, that he 
possessed an art almost peculiar 
to himself of fixing the attention 
of the most careless and dissi- 
pated hearer. A very gay young 
man who occasionally heard him, 
once said; “I will honestly con- 
fess, I am always weary before 
other ministers have half done; 
but Mr. Lavmgton never tires 
mé.” His deseriptions of cha- 
racter were often drawn with a 
masterly hand, equally indicating 
his superior genius, and his close 
observation of human nature. He 
divided and distributed his sub- 
jects with precision and neatness ; 
carefully avoiding on the one hand 
the prolixity and obscurity of our 
old divines, and, on the other, the 
more offensive quaintness of some 
of the moderns. He expressed 
his thoughts in language so propér 
and perspicuous, that he was un- 
derstood and approved both by 
the learned and ‘he ignorant. He 
was particularly happy in his 
scriptural allusions ; and his quo- 
tations, instead of being awkward- 
ly introduced to eke out a sen- 
tence, were so apposite, that they 
resembled the stones of Solomon’s 


temple, all hewn and squared, and 
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exactly fitted for the respective 


parts of the building. From his 
youth he had been taught to wield 
the sword of the spirit. When he 
first appeared in public, an old 
minister addressed him after 
preaching, on the frequent use 
he made of scripture, observing, 
“« If you go on so, young gentle- 
man, you will soon get a 
the Bible, and what will you de 
then?” << I will begin again,” re- 
plied the young divine. 

In the introduetion of his ser- 
mon, he was. often rene 
striking. He aimed at being so; 
assigning it as his opinion, that if 
the attention were obtaimed at 
first, there was little danger of 
its being a‘cerwards diverted. No 
feature in his discourse was 
more conspicuous, than his ease 
and familiarity of expression, 
without any thing grovelling, neg- 
ligent, or inconsistent with the 
solemnity of the pulpit. His ser- 
mons were not mere essays, but 
close addresses to the conscience, 
the understanding, and the best 
feelings of his hearers; a kind of 
“« dignified conversation ;” a flow- 
ing, manly, and pathetical elo- 
quence, which showed that he 
was earnest in the cause that he 
pleaded. Clearly and fully he 
exhibited the boundless grace of 
Christ, as the only cause of our 
salvation, while he displayed 
every truth and duty in connexion 
with this subject. He endea- 
voured to convince and humble 
the sinner, and to deprive him of 
every hope but that which the 
gospel reveals. Though to pro- 
phesy smooth things would have 
been more congenial with his 
mild and gentle disposition, yet 
he failed not, with oH the faith- 
fulness of a man of God, with 
all the zeal of a Boane , to 
awaken and alarm the and 
secure. In all his discourses, he 


was solicitous to promote the 
vital piety, the beautiful ¢eon- 
sistency, 


the usefulmess, and the 
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happiness, of the christian cha- 
racter. 

In order to give the reader 
some idea of Mr. Lavington’s 
manner in the pulpit, we cannot 
do better, than quote a passage 
from the Rev. Mr. Cobbin’s in- 
teresting work,—‘‘ The French 
Preacher,” introduction, page 
xli, note. ‘‘ The late Rev. Samuel 
Lavington always read his ser- 
mons; and, in later life, with a 
glass ; yet no preacher was ever 
more useful, nor did any prea- 
cher more powerfully fix the at- 
tention of his auditory. This 
was the more singular, as he cul- 
tivated none of the alluring 
charms of oratory. He had a 
fine figure, but it always remain- 
ed immoveable ; a commanding 
countenance, but he never gave 
it expression ; a deep voice, but 
he never varied its tones. The 
composition of his sermons was 
perfectly simple, the matter con- 
tained neither profound ratioci- 
nation, nor the soaring flights of 
fancy. In short, he had not any 
of the adventitious aids of the 
orator, and yet no orator ever 
excelled him in the effect of his 
discourses: nor was that effect 
produced by a false humility, a 
feigned affection, or the audaci- 
ties of Antinomianism. He al- 
ways supported the authority of 
a teacher, observed the strictest 
propriety in the choice of epi- 
thets, and generally dwelt on 
practical and experimental theo- 
logy. The secret of his success 
may haps be attributed, un- 
der the divine blessing, to the 
originality of his thoughts, to 
the simplicity of his illustra- 
tions, to the solemnity of his 
manner, and to the holiness of 
his life. He had always some- 
thing new ; his hearers always un- 
derstood him j he always preach- 
ed, as a dying man to dying 
men; and his life was known 
every where to shed a lustre 
upon his ministry. He was uni- 
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formly the same man: he feared 
God always.” 

In the fine arts, we hear of 
painting for effect: in a nobler, 
purer sense, we may use the 
same phrase of the preacher ;— 
he preaches for effect: and this 
effect was, on some occasions, 
very strongly produced in Mr. 
Lavington’s hearers. At an or- 
dination at South Molton, after 
conducting, in his discourse, the 
faithful laborious minister from 
stage to stage, he introduced him 
into the celestial city. The de- 
scription of his reception by his 
glorified Saviour, was in such 
glowing melting strains, that the 
late excellent Mr. Reader, of 
Taunton, who was present, said, 
it had nearly unmanned him, that 
his animal powers could hardly 
bear it, and that if Mr. Laving- 
ton had continued nach longer, 
he should have been obliged to 
leave the place. 

On another occasion, also, this 
effect was very remarkable: we 
quote again from Mr. Cobbin: 
‘it was at the ordination of the 
Rev. Mr. Seaward of Barnsta- 
ple. The discourse. which Mr. 
Lavington then delivered, is print- 
ed in the first volume of his ser- 
mons, and was thus introduced 
by the preacher. ‘ What a 
multitude is here assembled to 
see an ordination! Many of you 
were, perhaps, never present at 
such a solemnity before; and I 
should be very serry, if, when 
the assembly breaks up, you 
should go away with visible dis~ 
appointment, and say, Js that 
all? Why, What came ye out 
for to see? Did you expect to 
see a nuniber of apostles met to- 
gether to lay their hands upon 
the head of a young minister, and 
communicate to him some mira- 
eulous powers? Alas! we have 
them not ourselves. If we had, 
you should not take all this trou- 
ble for nothing. If we had, you 
should have something by which 
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to remember an ordination as 
long as you Jive. If the Hol 

Ghost were at our command, 
most gladly would we lay our 
hands upon you all, and this as- 
sembly should be like that men- 
tioned in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles :— While Peter yet spake these 
words, the Holy Ghost fell on all 
them that heard the word. But, 
what we cannot command, we 
may humbly and earnestly sup- 
plicate. Shall I then beg the fa- 
vour of you, to join with me in 
this short ejaculation to the God 
of all grace! O God, the Lord, 
to whom belong the issues from 
death, pour out thy spirit upon 
all in this assembly, and com- 
mand on every one of us, a bless- 
ing out of Zion, even life for ever- 
more! Amen!’— The congre- 
gation, abstracted for the moment 
from all otlftr objects, forgot the 
order of worship; rose from their 
seats, joined in the collect, and 
then resumed their places with the 
greatest solemnity. The finest 
extemporary addresses of a Mas- 
sillon, or a Bossuet, never in 
effect rivalled this written dis- 
course of Lavington’s. Every 


planet must be allowed to move 
in its own orbit.” 

To sum up our friend’s charac- 
ter on those points most worthy 
of imitation, it may be said: As 
a Christian, he was steadfast, and 
unblameable, meek and humble, 
kind and hospitable, a lover of 
peace and order, and a lover of 
good men. As a minister of Christ, 
he was diligent, zealous, conde- 
seending, and faithful. Or, in 
the words of his venerable and 
estimable friend and relative, the 
Rev. Mr. Evans; “ In the pul- 
pit, he was an eminently distin- 
guished preacher; in the desk, 
a condescending and judicious 
catechist; in his own house, an 
affectionate husband, an indul- 
gent parent, a generous brother, 
and a kind master; and, in the 
houses of others, the faithful mo- 
nitor, the skilful counsellor, and 
the sympathizing friend.” Every 
one desirous of the church’s pros- 

rity, will join us in praying, 
that ‘God would he plonsedt 
raise up many Lavingtons among 
us, and continue them in unin- 
terrupted succession, to the end 
of time ! 
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CHRISTIANS THE LIGHT OF THE 
Worbp. 
Ye are the light of the world. 
Matt. v. 14. 


THE endowments of divine grace, 
no less than those of nature, are 
intended, not only for the advan- 
tage of those on whom they are 
bestowed, but for the benefit of 
others, through their instrumen- 
tality. He who lights up his sun 
in the heavens, for the use and 
comfort of the myriads on whom 
he pours his rays, bestows the in- 
fluence of his spirit on the hearts 
ef his people, to bring them to a 


knowledge of the gospel, and to 
renovate their moral character, 
with the same benevolent end in 
view as it respects others by 
whom they are surrounded. 

language of our Lord in the text, 
though it a alg particularly to 
to the disciples, to whom it was 
immediately addressed, since it 
became their office to chase away, 
by the light of the gospel which 
they received, the darkness from 
the nations, is applicable also in 
a measure to all who are invest- 
ed with privileges, and who are 
brought to sustain a character si- 
milar to theirs, in every following 
age. Inthe most important and 
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the most elevated sense, they are 
required to be the “ light of the 
world.” 

By this noble and beautiful me- 
taphor, our Lord instructs us in 
the following particulars, with re- 
ference to the character of his 
disciples. 

‘I. It reminds us of the illu- 
mination, which they themselves 
have received. The light which 
they are called to exhibit, is not 
original, but derived—not a na- 
tural, but a spiritual communica- 
tion. If now they are “ lightin 
the Lord,” it must not be forgot- 
ten, that once they were dark- 
ness. By nature there was no 
difference between them and 
others, for all are equally involv- 
ed in the sad effects of the first 
apostasy. With the gospel be- 
fore their eyes, they were once 
ignorant of its meaning, and in- 
different to its representations : 
“* having the understanding dark- 
ened, being alienated from the 
life of God, through the ignorance 
that was in them, because of the 
blindness of their heart.” The dif- 
ference that is now to be per- 
ceived in them, is owing to an in- 
fluence, which came upon them, 
either more suddenly, like the 
light that flashed upon the bosom 
of the dark abyss, or more gra- 
dally, like the beams of the morn- 
ing sun, which extend themselves 
imperceptibly through the hemis- 
phere. In either case, they consi- 
der an astonishing and important 
change to have passed upon them, 
and one of which the gift of 
sight to a man born blind, would 
be but a faint illustration. This 
change they all agree in ascribing, 
to the efficacy of a divine agency, 
exclaiming, with the Apostle, 
“God who commanded the light 


to shine out of darkness, hath h 


shined into our hearts, to give the 
ight of the knowledge of the 
ry of God, in the face of Jesus 
t.”. How many who read 
these lines, may have cause to 


119 
make this acknowledgment! Let 
none of them reckon lightly of 
the fact. Let them not, by com- 
paring themselves with others, 
who have attained the heights of 
christian knowledge and expe- 
rience, undervalue what has been 
done for them, but let them think 
of the numbers around them, 
who still remain destitute of any 
spiritual apprehension of Christ, 
and betray, by the whole of their 
conduct, a fatal indifference to- 
wards him: let them advert to 
their own former state of compa- 
rative ignorance, folly, and dan- 
ger, and adore the hand that has 
brought them out of darkness 
into marvellous light. 

II. This metaphor impresses 
us with the importance of exhibit- 
ing the principles of Christianity 
in our behaviour and conversa- 
tion. The conduct of a converted 
man rises far beyond the level of 
that which can be produced by 
any human principles or systems. 
The influence of the gospel over 
his mind, not only softens down 
the asperities of his nature, not 
only heightens the charm and 
improves the character of his more 
amiable qualities, but imparts a 
variety of other dispositions and 
graces, which, though they may 
excite the surprise of some, and 
provoke the contempt of others, 
are not unworthy the esteem of 
an angel. It may reasonably be 
supposed, that such a character 
is not formed by the divine hand, 
with a view to its concealment. 
It is a light which the breath of 
heaven has kindled for the pur- 
pose of its being seen. Hence 
the exhortation, “‘ Let your light 
so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is in 
eaven.” 

The lives of the saints exhibit 
virtue—not barren and dry, but 
animated and sprightly, and ar- 
rayed inall her charms, In their 
example, we see the perfect max- 
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ims of the gospel reduced to prac- 
tice, and the most heroic virtue 
made the object of our senses: 
it not only shows us the true path, 
but conducts us by the hand, and 
sweetly invites us to walk there- 
in. Man is naturally an imitative 
creature, and much more easily 
wrought up» by what he sees, 
than by what be hears. A holy 
life impresses the conviction of 
the excellence of Christianity 
upon those, who would not be 
accessible by argument: it is a 
sermon, which explains and en- 
forces every other, without need- 
ing foritself any explanation. Few 
have been able to resist the effica- 
cy of example combined with in- 
struction : it has frequently melt- 
ed away that stubbornness which 
was proof against every other at- 
traction. Let us not then be eon- 
tented with the negative praise of 
bringing no disgrace upon the gos- 
pel by our tempers or conduct, 
though it would be well, if all in 
the church of Christ could lay 
élaim to this portion of commen- 
dation : but let us remember that 
we are exhorted by the Apostle, 
though in the humblest and most 
unfavourable situations of life, ‘to 
adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour in all things. 

III. We learn from the meta- 
phor of the text, the ardent and 
active benevolence that ought to 
result from the possession of 
christian principles. In how 
many ways is the light of the sun 
beneficial? Breaking forth in the 
morning, it discovers to the tra- 
veller the perils of his situation, 
and the path that extricates from 
them. It rouses from torpor 
and sloth, into new life and vi- 
gour. It warms and cheers, and 
enlivens those upon whom it 
shines, so that he w aes va- 
nity to every thing else, was com- 
pelled to acknowledge, “ Truly 
the light is sweet, a pleasant 
thing it is to behold the sun.” 
In these several ways, Christians 


are called to be beneficial to 
others. They should be the guide 
of those, who sit indarkness;—the 
instractors of the ignorant, and 
those who are out of the way. 
They should endeavour to quel 
en others by the use of that word, 
which has been the power of God 
to their salvation. ey should 
enliven the house of mourning with 
those consolations which they 
have to impart, remembering, that 
the only professed definition of 
religion in the Scriptures, is that 
which makes it to consist in visit- 
ing ‘‘ the fatherless and the widow 
in their affliction.” In short, they 
should never forget that they are 
the followers of him, who went 
about doing good, and who has 
left them an example, that they 
should follow his steps. Nothing 
can equal the benevolence of him, 
who came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to lay 
down his life a ransom for many. 
His heart was a fountain of mer- 
cy, and it streamed forth in all 
his actions. How is it possible 
then for a man to delude himself, 
by supposing that he has receiv- 
ed a portion of his spirit, and may 
hope for his aprcbiien at the 
last day, who has no more bene- 
volence of feeling and character, 
than what he possessed by nature, 
or than what he perceives to be 
evinced by unregenerate and 
worldly men ! 
It is worthy of remark, that the 
followers of our Lord, who will be 
rticularly noticed by him at the. 
ast day, are not those whose gifts 
have excited: admiration, whose 
powers of mind: have been con- 
secrated to the attainment of re- 
ligious knowledge, or whose zeal 
has stimulated them to a vigorous 
defence of important doctrines; 
but those whose benevolence has 
rompted them to abound in the 
indest offices of humanity. “I 
was an hungered,” he will say, 
“< and ye gaveme meat ; naked, and 
ye clothed me; sick, and ye visited 
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me; in prison, and ye came 
unto me. Forasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me. Enter ye into the 
joy of your Lord.” And if among 
the benevolent themselves, there 
are those who will he raised to pecu- 
liar honour, it will surely be such, 
as, in addition to their concern for 
the perishing bodies of men, have 
aubeped their patient and P anit 
severing, and well directed efforts 
for the recovery of their immor- 
tal minds from the wretchedness 
of ignorance and sin, If, as is 
certainly the case, there are no 
emotions so blissful as those 
which arise from a contemplation, 
in favourable circumstances, of 
happiness to which we have 
been subservient, what will be 
the emotions of the Christian, 
when, at the great day, he shall 
find hitiself in the presence, not 
only of the Saviour whom he had 
joved,: and the’ friends whom he 
had lost, but of those whose feet 
he had been instrumental in turn- 
ing into that path, which has con- 
ducted them, it may be, from the 
very borders of perdition, to the 
abodes of bliss! : 

IV. But the metaphor employ- 
ed by our Lord in the passage 
before us, particularly reminds 
us of the extent of christian phi- 
rs The field he proposes 
to his disciples for their benevo- 
lent labours, is none other than 
the world. Ye are the light, not 
of acity, not of a country merely, 
but of the world! 

We may gather from this the 
expansive natare of that love and 
good willto men, which the gospel, 
wherever it is properly received, 
produces in the heart. The wishes 
of a Christian for the welfare of 
his fellow creatures, are bounded 
by nolimits but those of the globe. 
He sighs overthe-coudition of the 

or heathen, and will not be 

ward yaccording to his ability, 
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are formed for the purpose of 
communicating unto them the 
light of life. We do not say but 
his benevolence should have re- 
spect in the first place, to those 
by whom he is immediately sur- 
rounded, but it will not, it ought 
not to be confined to these. It 
is a stone that will be cast again 
and again into the expanse of 
waters, until the undulations ex- 
tend to the most distant shores. 
In what school then can they 
have learned Christianity, whose 
hearts expand with no warm emo- 
tions for the welfare of the human 
race, and whose death would de- 
prive no institution which has for 
its object the spiritual good of 
distant nations, of a member, or 
a benefactor? What view can 
they have taken of that er se 
which even in its outline fille the 
hearts of prophets with joys too 
big for utterance? Why should 
their stay be courted in a world, 
so large a portion of which is 
cut off” from their ‘affection, and 
debarred the hope of receiving 
any benefit from then’? Or how 
can they venture to place them- 
selves among the number of those 
who are specified in this deserip- 
tion, “ Ye are the light of the 
world ?” 

The purposes of God respect- 
ing the conversion of mankind at 
iarge, it mustever be remembered, 
are to be carried into execution by 
human instrumentality; not be- 
cause he has need of it, but because 
of his gracious determination to 
employ it for theimprovement and 
honour of those who are called ‘to 
its exercise. Ourselves have suc- 
ceeded, in the course of ‘time, to 
the work which Apostles and 
Christians of all preceding gene- 
rations have left unfinished,—that 
of diffusing the light of truth and 
salvation into evéry corner of the 
earth. We are unworthy of the 
name we assumié, and the men 


- whibnt wé follow, if we neslect'to 
tw hid the various séciéties that taka tle 


. w part inthis work.” “Clifis- 
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tiansof every denomination should 
delight to concur in it, resem- 
bling in this manner the lights 
of the planetary system, which 
move eachin a distinct orbit; which 
hang some in the higher, and some 
in the lower regions of the air; 
but which harmonize, neverthe- 
less, in their benignant influ- 
ences, and unite and blend their 
rays. 

V. The incorruptibility and 
superiority of christian princi- 
ples are couched under this me- 
taphor. Light, which is the pu- 
rest of all bodies, possesses this 
remarkable property, that it is 
incapable of receiving defilement 
from any object, however disa- 
greeable, with which it may come 
in contact. And the religion of 
Christ is strongly assimilated to it 
in this particular, by its supe- 
riority, in the breast of him who 
has received it, to contamination 
from worldly and debasing so- 
ciety. He that is actuated by it, 
will not, indeed, court the so- 
ciety of those who serve another 
master, and who have no fellow- 
feeling in his sorrows and joys; 
for what communion has light 
with darkness? But in those 
worldly associations which his 
circumstances compel him to 
make, and from which his be- 
mevolent feelings would prompt 
him not wholly to withdraw him- 
self, he may be trusted with 
safety. His principles need not 
fear a competition with those of 
ihe men of this world: the fair 
exhibition of them may recover 
some who have wandered from 


the right way, but they can never 
be pte as inferior, in the 


estimation of a sober judgment, 
to any of those by which they 
are o Let him go then, 
wherever duty calls him, with- 
out fear; not doubting but the 
od whom he. serves is able 
to. keep him from falling; and 
Jet him, seek to approve him- 
self as one. of the sons of God, 


who are blameless and harmless, 
without rebuke, in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse generation, 
among whom they shine, with- 
out receiving contamination, as 
** lights in the world.” 

In that contest between truth 
and error—righteousness and sin, 
of which the world at present 
is the theatre, no doubt can be 
entertained respecting the party, 
to which fina: victory is certain. 
It is the contest of light with 
darkness. Already the sun of truth 
appears above the horizon; and 
every attempt to impede its course, 
or prevent it from ultimately dis- 
pelling the darkness of super- 
stition and vice from the globe, 
is but as the struggle of a va- 
pour against the glorious orb of 
day. 
1. Christians are the light of the 
world. But let them not, on this 
account, ascribe any thing to 
themselves. The good that is 
done by them, as well as the 
good that is wrought in them, 
must be attributed to the sove- 
reign pleasure and grace of the 
Almighty. They owe their useful- 
ness to his divine agency. ‘‘ Not 
I,” must be the motto of the 
christian philanthropist, “‘ but the 
grace of God that was with me.” 
This truth ought to acquire an in- 
fluence over our minds, that will 
be felt in those moments, when 
the adoption of our plans by 
others, the success of our endea- 
vours, the most interesting re- 
sults from our exertions, tempt us 
to self-gratulation. The humility 
of a Christian needs not, for its 
permeation his imperfections, and 

is sins : its existence and exer- 
cise are amply provided for by 
the gospel, amidst the brightest 
blaze of excellence that may sur- 
round him, or the mightiest and 
most important effects that may 
accrue from his labours. 

2. Are Christians the light of the 
world ? What thenare we to say 
respecting those of them who fear 
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the Lord, and obey the voice of 
his servant, and yet walk in dark- 
ness? We must distinguish be- 
tween the light of holiness, and 
the light of comfort. It is pos- 
sible for the judgment to have a 
correct bias, and for the mind to 
be under the dominion of righ- 
teous principles, while the heart 
is the seat of penitential grief, or 
the prey of uneasy apprehen- 
sions. The office of the Spirit, 
as a sanctifier, may be discharged 
apart from that of a comforter. 

ejection, in itself, is no argu- 
ment against the soundness of our 
conversion. It has been the par- 
tial experience of the most emi- 
nent servants of God. But the 
light of consolation is withheld 
from such only for a season. For 
wise and gracious reasons, it may 
please him to hide his face from 
us, whose countenance alone can 
gladden the soul. This may take 
place either to correct our folly, 
or to exercise our faith, or to pro- 
mote our vigilance, or to qualify 
us for the office, in future, of 
speaking a word in season to 
him who is weary. But it be- 
hoves us to remember, that we 
are assured, in that word, to the 
truth of whose promises our ex- 
perience furnishes indubitable 
evidence, that ‘‘ light is sown for 
the righteous, and gladness for 
the upright in heart.” ‘‘ Weeping 
may endure for a night, but joy 
cometh in the morning.” 

3. Are Christians the light of the 
world? What then shall we say 
of those persons who combine, 
with the profession of a scrip- 
tural creed, unholy and criminal 

ractices? Men there have been, 
in all ages, who hold the truth in 
unrighteousness. They enterinto 
a fatal compromise between the 
dictates of the judgment, and 
the claims of the passions. Of 
these men, it may be said, that 
they have furnished the adver- 
of truth with their prin- 

cipal arguments, and placed the 
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most envenomed dart in the quiver 
of infidelity. To have perverted 
the truth, will involve men in a 
deeper guilt, and expose them to 
a severer doom, than to have re- 
fused it admission into their 
minds. “ For it had been better 
for them not to have known the 
way of righteousness, than, after 
they have known it, to turn from 
the holy commandment delivered 
unto them.” Let such professors 
of religion pause and reflect.— 
It is no slight crime to have ren- 
dered nugatory, as far as our in- 
fluence extended, that instrament 
which is designed for the con- 
version of mankind. Between 
the seducer,.and the false-hearted 
professor, no other difference is 
discernible, than what is.to be 
traced between the open enemy, 
and the disguised traitor. 

4. Are Christians the light of 
the world ?. Then what are we to 
think of that. world which they 
are sent to illuminate? ‘“ We 
are of God,” says the Apostle 
John, “* and the whole world 
lieth in wickedness.” Affecting 
declaration.. Two classes only 
compose mankind—the world and 
the church.. Seriously should we 
consider, whether we have any 
claim. to be considered as belong- 
ing to the church of Christ. We 
have either passed from death 
to life—from darkness to light— 
and from the power of Satan to 
the kingdom of God’s dear Son, 
or else we are in the gall of bit- 
terness, and the bonds of iniquity. 
And is it possible for a man to 
be indifferent to this subject? 
Nothing, less than his eternal 
destiny. is at stake. A few mo- 
ments, and the die for him ma 
be cast.. Then if he find himself 
in. darkness, it will be darkness 
that admits of no relief. “ Yeta 
little. while. is the light with you. 
Walk while ye have the light, lest 
darkness come upon you; for he 
that walketh in darkuess, knoweth 
not whither he goeth.” 

R2 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 


DODD LDL LS 


ON THE GREAT PRINCIPLE OF 
THE REFORMATION. 

Why even of yourselves judge ye 
not what is right? 

Jesus CHRIST. 


THERE is no inquiry which pre- 
sents a more extensive and in- 
teresting field to the philosopher, 
to the historian, and to the be- 
liever in divine revelation, than 
the influence which religion has, 
in all ages, obtained over the cha- 
racter, the conduct, and the hap- 
piness of mankind. In tracing 
causes and effects, the philosopher 
discovers the most momentous 
results to have been produced by 
the reception and belief of cer- 
tain truths and principles, which 
are invariably ascribed to celes- 
tial intercourse and communica- 
tion. The historian will not fail 
to notice the progress and influ- 
ence of that alliance, which the 
powers of this world have aiways 
sought to form with the ministers 
of religion, in order to render 
subservient to their political views 
and purposes, that mighty engine, 
which acts equally upon the hopes 
and fears,the pursuits and desires, 
of mankind. And the believer 
in Jesus, while he examines the 
history of the christian church 
from the days of its Founder, and 
by the rules and orders of its es- 
tablishment by the apostles in 
the age of its primitive purity and 
simplicity, through the periods of 
darkness, corruption, and profli- 
gacy, which so soon, and so fa- 
tally succeeded, will be ready to 
acknowledge the finger of Divine 
Providence, as he approaches that 
glorious era of the Reformation, 
when divine truth like the meri- 
dian sun burst upon the world 
in all its power, refulgence, and 
beauty. ligion, when address- 
ed to man as an intelligent and 


accountable creature, must ne- 
cessarily be considered as a per- 
sonal concern. All its sanctions, 
and all its promises, are a 
ble in an individual point of view. 
The right of private judgment, 
and the necessity of examination 
and inquiry, are invariably main- 
tained, and urged as the preroga- 
tive of nature, as the foundation 
upon which religionis established, 
and to the exercise of which it 
constantly makes its appeal. The 
progress of light and knowledge, 
must necessarily precede the re- 
ception of divine truth. As well 
might we expect the traveller to 
pursue his way with safety and 
precision in the hour of midnight 
darkness,as that religion should be 
cordially embraced, or faithfully 
regarded, where the mind is be- 
wildered, the understanding fet- 
tered, and the heart vicious and 
corrupt. The progress of Chris- 
tianity in the world, must be pro- 
moted by the adaptation of those 
means, which are best calculated 
to advance its cause and interest. 
This in the general course of pro- 
vidence is confirmed by history 
and experience; and in the use 
of such second causes we have 
the surest ground of confidence in 
looking for that heavenly influ- 
ence, without which, all our la- 
bours, and all our efforts, will be 
attended with no success, It 
cannot, however, be denied, but 
that effects are, through the over- 
ruling providence of God, some- 
times produced by causes which 
seem very remote from those 
momentous consequences which 
afterwards ensued. But this can 
never be considered as a reason 
for lessening, in any degree, our 
attention or application to that 
line of conduct, which wisdom 
and prudence point out as most 
likely to promote what we ap- 
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rove, or secure what we desire. 
a the present age of the world, 
theinstruction of the lower classes 
of society, and the dissemination 
of the pure word of God, seem 
to promise the revival of that 
spirit, and a recurrence to that 
purity and simplicity, which 
so eminently characterised the 
church of Christ, in the times of 
the apostles, and their immediate 
successors. But without the ac- 
knowledgment of that grand prin- 
ciple,—the right of private judg- 
ment in matters of religion,—the 
circulation and examination of 
the Scriptures will never produce 
their natural and genuine effects, 
in making men wise unto salva- 
tion. If the interpretations of 
erring creatures, however learn- 
ed or pious, if the decrees and 
decisions of councils and synods, 
are to be regarded as of equal, or 
superior value, to the communi- 
cations of his divine will; how 
will the inquirer after religious 
truth be perplexed, bewildered, 
and confounded? He will per- 
ceive that men, in the same rank 
and station, in different periods, 
and ages of the church, have 
widely differed from each other, 
and have with the same tenacity 
and the same authority main- 
tained the most opposite conclu- 
sions. He will remark that even 
councils and : gem after decla- 
ring, with all the solemnity of 
+ aaa and the arrogance of 

igotry, what was to be received 
and regarded as of divine autho- 
rity, have, by succeeding councils 
and synods, had all their proceed- 
ings abrogated, and their deci- 
sions denied, and condemned as 
erroneous. 

The usurpation of spiritual do- 
minion over the reasoning powers 
of man, may be considered as the 
commencement of religious dark- 
ness and delusion ; an event of all 
others the most deeply to be de- 
plored by every advocate for the 
simplicity. of the truth as it is in 
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Jesus. And while this unscrip- 
tural empire is supported and en- 
couraged, it is vain to expect that 

eneral influeuce which the know- 
edge of the word of God is so 
admirably adapted to produce. 
No wonder that those who were 
so tenacious of the authority and 
decisions of the church, should, at 
the period of the Reformation, use 
all their efforts to wrest the Bible 
from the hands of the people, and 
to stifle that spirit of examination 
and inquiry, which the reformers 
were so anxious to promote. Eor 
the constitution of a christian 
charch, the authority and number 
of its officers, and the government 
of its members, where shall we 
seek for infortnation and guidance, 
if not from the New Testament? 
From whom shall we form our 
model, if not from the example 
of those,who, as the first followers 
of Christ, best understood the na- 
ture, the end, and the design of 
his kingdom? Were we solicitous 
to analyse the properties of any 
celebrated spring or fountain, 
should we commence our opera- 
tions, where, in the course of its 
progress, it had been united with 
other streams less pure and sa- 
lutary, or with those which were 
known to be bitter and unwhole- 
some ;—should we not rather in 
this examination proceed to its 
head, where its purity could not 
be questioned; where its virtues 
could not be corrupted; where its 
effects and influence could not be 
mistaken ? 

The greatprinciple upon which 
the Reformation is built, and upon 
which its advocates proceeded, 
was undoubtedly the principle 
which these observations have 
brought forward, with a design 
of placing it in a point of view 
proportionate to its greatness and 
importance, If the reformers in 
the fifteenth century did not act 
upon this principle, they did not 
go to the fountain head of divine 
truth, but partook of the stream 
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after it was polluted, and mixed 
with the filth and the mire of the 
world. If this was not the ground 
of their proceedings, in resisting 
the usurpations and corruptions 
of the church of Rome, there is 
no other principle upon which 
their conduct can be defended, 
or their example held up to the 
applause and imitation of succeed- 
ing generations. If implicit obe- 
dience to ecclesiastical power, and 
non-resistance to corrupt, licen- 
tious, and unscriptural practices 
in the exercise of religion, be the 
duty of all men, then were the 
reformers rebellious and disobe- 
dient in resisting the authority, 
and unmasking the enormities, of 
the Romish church. As members 
of her body, and priests of her 
altar, upon what principle, but 
that of judging for themselves, 
could they lift up against her the 
arm of hostility, unveil her hy- 
pocrisy, and expose her deformi- 
ties to the eyes of an indignant, 
abused, and oppressed populace? 
If the church had a right to de- 
cree one article of faith, or impose 
one rule or order in the adminis- 
tration of religion, it had the same 
right, if it thought good, todecree 
and impose a thousand, or ten 
thousand: and ‘of the nature of 
these articles, and the tendency 
of these orders, she alone was 
declared to be sole and sovereign 
judge. It was of no importance 
how corrupt, how immoral, how 
unscriptural were her commands 
and injunctions, for they were 
upon her declaration alone to be 
received and obeyed as pure, as 
holy, as catholic! If then we 
give up the right of private judg- 
ment in matters of religion, if we 
deny the necessity of a recurrence 
to the Scriptures as the sole rule 
and authority of Christians, then 
indeed we must regard the Refor- 
mation as schism, and must brand 
the reformers as mistaken, de- 
signing, and factious men. Such 
we know from history, is the light 


(Marca, 
in which this glorious event, and 
these benefactors of mankind are 
held and regarded by all the ad- 
herents to the See of St. Peter. 
The spirit of popery is not 
changed, its evil and malignant 
genius may, from the events and 
circumstances of the age, be more 
concealed, than formerly, from 
public observation ; like the viper 
in the fable, restore its strength, 
and you will soon have cause to 
lament its poisonous nature and 
influence. Every hierarchy, whe- 
ther papal or protestant, which 
a to itself spiritual dominion 
and dictation; and by anathemas, 
pains, and penalties, vainly seeks 
to promote uniformity and obe- 
dience, must condemn the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, must 
stigmatise, as sectarians and schis- 
matics, those men who lived and 
died in the cause of religious truth 
and liberty. But thanks be to 
God, the principle of the Refor- 
mation is that of the Gospel,—the 
right of inquiry, the duty of exa- 
mination,—what the Lord of Chris- 
tians bequeathed to his followers, 
and what, from the sacred word 
of prophecy, we believe shall in 
the end triumphantly prevail. 
While as members of the Ro- 
mish church, however the re- 
formers were offended with the 
absurdities, errors, and impieties, 
to which they were called to af- 
ford their sanction, they had no 
occasion, when awakened to the 
duty of examination, and the 
necessity of resistance, to call 
the attention of mankind to any 
new or dangerous opinion, to any 
course which before was un- 
known and untried, or to any 
principle of human contrivance 
and invention; it was only ne- 
cessary for them to proclaim the 
rights of nature, to publish the po- 
sitive commands of Christ, and 
to unfold to the eager attention 
of their fellow creatures the vo- 
lume of divine revelation. For 
many ages those sacred records 
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had been prohibited from the 
examination, and carefully con- 
cealed from the knowledge, of 
the people, which in the primi- 
tive church were constantly read, 
and offered to the perusal of all 
who were desirous to know the 
things that were wr#ten for their 
faith, and for their salvation. The 
alliance between the things of 
Cesar, and the things of God, 
which took place in the reign of 
Constantine the Great, was fol- 
lowed by that spiritual usurpa- 
tion and dominion, which the 
Bishops of Rome gradually ac- 

ired, and which brought on 
dene ages of deplorable igno- 
rance and darkness, corruption 
and vice, which disgrace the 
annals of the church for so many 
centuries. The profligate and vi- 
cious lives of the higher order 
of the priesthood, without ex- 
empting the fountain of infalli- 
bility, the Pope, with the igno- 
ranee, idleness, and rapacity of 
the intermediate and lower or- 
ders of the clergy, had been long 
and severely felt, bitterly and 
impatiently endured by the pea- 
santry, and inferior members of 
the mish communion. But 
so fast were the fetters which 
bound the human mind, so gene- 
ral the prevalence of ignorance 
and superstition, and so strong 
the combination of power, of 
interest, and corruption, that 
every hope of deliverance and 
emancipation appeared visionary 
and delusive. Religious dark- 
ness and slavery tended to in- 
crease and confirm the hardships 
and vassalage of the feudal sys- 
tem, and consequently to render 
more secure the tyranny of des- 
potic princes and rulers. The 
reign of the Inquisition was the 
reign of terror: mysterious and 
aes in its informations, dark 
and subtle in its proceedings, 
cruel and vindictive in its spirit, 
and so extensive and irresistible 


in the operations of its power, 
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that all trembled at the bare men- 
tion of its name. With such a 
monster for its support, aided and 
courted by all the potentates of 
Europe, and surrounded by a 
multitude of blind zealots, and 
intriguing priests, who could 
have anticipated the day as 
ready to dawn, when Babylon the 
mighty should be shaken to her 
centre, when a few obscure, but 
able and enlightened men, should 
give a blow to her power, and a 
wound to her heart, which, not- 
withstanding all the sympathy, 
kindness, and nursing, she has 
experienced in the present day, 
must lead to her death and fune- 
ral obsequies? The Pope may 
be restored, the Inquisition may 
be re-established, the ordef of the 
Jesuits may be revived, the reign 
of priestcraft, of persecution, of 
darkness, and delusion, may be 
eulogized, and anticipated ;---but 
light has burst upon the human 
soul, the sun blazes in his me- 
ridian strength and glory, and 
who shall restrain his beams, or 
circumscribe his influence? The 
Bible is gone forth, mighty to 
conquer; and millions, who, like 
numbers in the days of Luther, 
knew not what a New Testament 
was, have now the Scriptures in 
their hands and in their mouths ; 
and what is of far greater impor* 
tance, they have them in their 
hearts; and thus armed, who 
dreads the issue, when urged to 
the combat against error and im- 
posture ? Admiring the principles 
of the Reformation, we hail with 
gratitude the christian philan- 
thropy of the present day, and 
trace, in the institutions of Bri- 
tain, the dissemination of those 
great religious traths, which ren- 
der men not only free, but 
happy and blessed. The art of 

rinting, the translation of the 

criptures into such a variety of 
native tongues, with the preva- 
lence of literature science, 
seem, in the present age, to con- 
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demn all forebodings of a painful 
and melancholy. nature, and to 
lead us to expect results and con- 
sequences, the most honourable 
to God, the most glorious to the 
cause of the Redeemer, and the 
most beneficial to the human 
race. Yet we ought not to re- 
lax in our exertions; the enemy 
is still vigilant and active, sow- 
ing his tares among the wheat. 
There are numbers who look 
with a jealous eye on the re- 
ligious institutions of the present 
day. They behold, with uneasi- 
ness, the growing strength of 
those who are friends to civil 
and religious liberty. They la- 
ment the progress of what they 
are pleased to call the cause of 
fanatidism, or, in other words, 
the prevalence of the modes, the 
institutions, and the doctrines, of 
Christ and his Apostles. The 
Bible they imagine cannot stand 
without some human prop, can- 
not be understood without some 
human exposition, carnot be en- 
forced without some duly quali- 
fied and ordained minister. They 
enlarge on the mischievous con- 
sequences of the people being 
exhorted to study the pure word 
of God, and would with pleasure, 
dare they avow the sentiment, 
act towards the friends of re- 
ligious liberty, as the papists 
would gladly have done in the 
days of Luther, when.they wish- 
ed him and his New Testament 
shut up fer ever in one of the 
dungeons of the Inquisition. That 
such men as Wickliffe, Tyndale, 
and Knox, Luther, Melancthon, 
and Calvin, should excite the 
enmity, and have to contend with 
the prejudices, if not with the 
hatred of numbers, cannot be 
surprising to those who are fami- 
liar with the page of history, or 
acquainted with the constitution 
= the human heart. Reformers 

ve always been opposed with 
acrimony and bitterness by those, 
who, being benefitted; are zea- 
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lous in ag of existing 
corruptions. Discussion and in- 
quiry is an ordeal to which such 
men dare not advance. It is 
establishing a principle and prac- 
tice in religion they are most un- 
willing to admit. It is submit- 
ting that igfallibility and_ that 
authority to the exercise of rea- 


‘son, and the examination of 


Scripture, which they are ever 
solicitous should be regarded as 
hallowed and sacred. Armed 
with power, the weapons of their 
defence are not those of reason 
and argument, but those of op- 
pression and persecution; and in 
proportion to the weakness and 
unsoundness of their cause, is the 
pride, the rancour, and the hatred 
with which they treat their op- 
posers. In holding up the refor- 
mers of England and Germany to 
the grateful admiration of protes- 
tants, we do not mean to pass en- 
comiums upon every part of their 
conduct, or to extol their temper 
and spirit upon every occasion. 
They were men, under the strong 
influence of party zeal, confident 
in their own integrity, and the 
goodness of their cause, bold and 
daring in all their attacks; and, 
owing to the rude and unpolish- 
ed state of society in tht 15th 
century, frequently conducted 
their controversies with a harsh- 
ness and incivility, not to be al- 
lowed in the present age of 
knowledge and refinement. U 
this occasion, the theological doc- 
trines of ry, as being repug- 
nant to the Berigtaurés, to mist 
and the knowledge and practice of 
the primitive church, with the im- 
mediate causes which roused the 
reformers into action, and the 
consideration of the extensive 
and growing corisequences of 
their separation from the church 
of Rome, have been reserved for 
rap future a We clear- 
perceive feat principle 
— which thee cated upon 
which their conduct is approved, 
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and held up to the imitation of 
succeeding generations. Claim- 
ing as protestant dissenters, the 
right of private judgment for 
ourselves, we are ever ready to 
grant it to others; trusting that 
our faith is built upon the evan- 
gelists and the apostles, and ever 
looking to the influence of the 
spirit of grace and truth, we in- 
vite inquiry, and are fearless of 
its issue. If our position be 
founded upon a rock, if our 
ground be firm and not to be 
shaken, then is our confidence 
great, our expectations bright, 
and our experience will be glo- 
rious and triumphant. L.L. 


wore 
THE GENEVA BIBLE. 


In 1535, the whole Bible was 
published in English, under the 
name of Miles Coverdale, who 
was made a bishop in the reign of 
Edward the Sixth. It is supposed 
to have been printed abroad, as 
no place is mentioned; but it was 
allowed by royal authority to be 
imported, and used in land. 
In 1537, it was re-published with 
some corrections, in the name of 
Thomas Mathews. This, how- 
ever, was a fictitious name, the 
real editor being John Rogers, 
one of Tyndale’s associates, who 
concealed both his own name 
and Tyndale’s, on account of the 
odium attached to them. John 
Rogers, alias Mathews, was burnt 
in the reign of Mary. In 1539, 
a new edition was published by 
Grafton and Whitechurch, which, 
on account of its size, was called 
the Great Bible. Of this Bible, 
Coverdale was the corrector, and 
therefore, it is substantially the 
same with the former. The 
huge feyT are still 

in the lish Liturgy. In 
1540, it was re-published by Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, and this edition 
commonly oes by the name of 
Cranmer’s Bible. A number of 
editions of the Scriptures, perbaps 
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each differing a little from the 
former, appeared in the latter 
part of Henry’s reign, and duri 
the reign of his successor, Edward. 
On these we have little to remark 
of importance. 

After the death of Edward, 
Mary succeeded to the throne of 
England, and immediately began 
to overturn the work of her bro- 
ther. Cranmer fell a sacrifice to 
her rage, and with him many 
other of the friends of the Refor- 
mation. Those who could, es- 
caped for their lives, and took up 
their abode in some of the pro- 
testant states of the continent. 
Bishop Coverdale retired to Ge- 
neva, where, along with Anthony 
Gilby, William Whitingham, 
Christopher Woodman, Thomas 
Sampson, and Thomas Cole; to 
whom some add John Knox, John 
Bodleigh, and John Pullain, he 
devoted himself to the revision 
of the English translation of the 
Bible. They published the New 
Testament in 1557, and the whole 
Bible in 1560. As it was printed 
at Geneva, and its translators all 
known to be Calvinists, it obtain- 
ed the name, which it still re- 
tains, of the Geneva st The 
translators were men of learning 
and piety, and from their resi- 
dence in Geneva, probably en- 
joyed the advice and assistance 
of Calvin and Beza. Their ver- 
ston obtained such celebrity, that 
it went through thirty editions in 
folio, quarto, and octavo, in the 
space of fifty years. It was the 
first English Bible in which the 
verses are distinguished by nume- 
ral figures; Robert Stephens hav- 
ing thus divided and numbered 
an edition of the Greek New Tes- 
tament, published by him a few 
years betore. 

The translators avow that the 
made their version from the ori- 
ginals, but that they also consult- 
ed a number of translations in 
diyers tongues. They entitle the 
y Testament,— The Newe 
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Testament of our Lorde Jesus 
Christ, conferred diligently with 
the Greeke, and best approved 
translations.” I understand this 
title to intimate, that they took 
the former English version for the 
basis of their own, examined it 
closely by the original text, and 
the other versions, and altered it 
only where they found it to be 
necessary. Father Simon says, 
they made it from the French 
version, which is no farther true, 
than that the French was no doubt 
one of the translations which they 
used in revising it. 

The Geneva version, though 
more literal than Tyndale’s and 
Coverdale’s, is by no means so li- 
teral as our present translation. 
The authors, at least in many in- 
stances, saw the impropriety of 
rendering the Hebrew idioms 
word for word into another lan- 
guage. They tell us, “‘ where the 

ebrew speech seemed hardly to 
agree with ours, we noted it in 
the margin, using that which was 
morentelligible.” And it is really 
matter of astonishment and re- 
gret, that James’s translators often 
altered the former version for a 
worse, merely to make it more 
literal. ‘‘ The Song of Songs,” the 
Geneva version justly renders, 
“An excellent Song, which was 
Solomon’s;” far better than ours ; 
or than, “‘ The Ballet of Ballets of 
Solomon,” in the Bishop’s Bible. 
But the difference between the 
two versions appears chiefly in 
the renderings of the connective 

icles. e Geneva transla- 
tors use much more freedom with 
these than their successors. The 
Hebrew particles being very few 
in number, are used with great 
latitude of signification, and the 
eek is ge Cy with the Greek 

icles which correspond with 
them, as may be seen by consult- 
ing Macknight’s fourth prelimi- 
nary essay. The 43d chapter of 
Genesis, for ¢ le, contains 34 
verses; 28 of which, in our trans- 
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lation, begin with the conjunction 
and ; this is an unnecessary, tire- 
some, and inelegant repetition. In 
the Geneva, and begins only 17 
of the verses ; and instead of it, 
they use the other particles, now, 
but, then, so, who, afterwards; 
these correspond equally with the 
Hebrew vau, and render the trans- 
lation more smooth and agreeable 
than that which professes to be 
an improvement of it. 

The Geneva translators make 
considerable use of italie supple- 
ments; and the sense of many 
passages is attempted to be eked 
out by these additions. Though 
this mode of translating is not to be 
commended, yet a free translation 
conveying some meaning is better 
than a barbarous literal one con- 
veying no meaning at all. The 
nature of some of these supple- 
ments may be understood from 
the following passages. “‘ Now I 
know that the Lord is greater than 
all the gods: for as they have 
dealt proudly with them, so are 
they recom .” Exod. xviii. 
11. “So the children of Israel laid 
their good raiment from them, 
after Moses came down from 

ount Horeb.” Exod. xxxiii. 6. 
‘Therefore now if thou pardon 
their sin, thy mercy shail r: 
but if thou wilt not,” &c. Exod. 
xxxii. 32. ‘‘ Reserving mercy for 
thousands, forgiving iniquity, and 
transgression and sin, and not 
making the wicked innocent.” 
Exod. xxxiv. 7. 

In several passages the ren- 
derings ought, perhaps, to be pre- 
ferred to our own version. ‘‘ To 
know,” is better than “to wit.” 
Gen. xxiv. 21. “‘ My term is.end- 
ed,” I prefer to ‘“‘my days are 
fulfilled.” Gen. xxix. 21. ne 
passover,” Acts xii, 4. is infi- 
nitely better than Easter, of which 
Luke had no knowledge; and love, 


throughout the 13th chapter of 
the Ist of Corinthians, is more 
correct than the charity substitu- 
ted in its room. They seem to 
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have been doubtful about the au- 
thor of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, and therefore they desig- 
nate it simply, ‘‘the Epistle to 
the Hebrews.” 

This version oftey retains the 
original words as proper names, 
where our translation gives a 
version of them. Thus Mesopo- 
tamia, is, “ Avam Nahavaim ;” 
“the threshing floor of Atad,” 
is, ‘“‘Goven Atad;” ‘‘ An open 

lace,” Gen. xxxviii. 14. 1s, 
« Petah Enaim ;” “ the taberna- 
cle of the congregation,” is, 
** Ohel Meod;” and so in many 
other places. 

The following are a few speci- 
mens of improper renderings, 
which look rather odd to us. 
“ The angel who hath delivered 
me from all evil bless the chil- 
dren,—that they may grow as 
Ashes into a multitude in the 
middle of the earth.” Gen. xlviii. 
16. Manna they express by the 
three letters which form the 
word, Man; this has rather a 
ludicrous effect in two places. 
“ And the children of Israel did 
eat man forty years; they did 
eat man till they came to the 
borders of the land of Canaan.” 
Exodus xvi. 35. “ This man 
also was as coriander seed, and 
his colour like the colour of bdel- 
lium; and when the dew fell 
down upon the host, the man 
fell with it.” Numb. xi. 7—9. 
What is in our version ;—“ the 
Lord gave the word; great was 
the company of those that pub- 
lished it;” is, in the Geneva ;— 
“The Lord gave mattet to the 
women to tell of the great army.” 
Psalin Ixviii. 11. 

Very different opinions have 
been given of the merits of the 
Geneva translation. King James 
declared it was the worst he had 
seen ; but, with all deference to 
royal authority, I think his Ma- 
Jesty was mistaken; and that his 

on was more influenced by 
notes connected with this 
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version, and by fear, lest the di- 
vine right of legitimate monarchy 
should suffer, than by pure re- 
gard for the word of God. When 
it is known, that James affirmed, 
that the notes were “ partial, 
untrue, seditious, and savouring 
too much of dangerous and trai- 
terous conceits,” no one need be 
surprised at his condemnation 
and rooted dislike of the Geneva 
Bible. It may inform and amuse 
the reader, perhaps, to be fur- 
nished with a specimen or two 
of these dangerous and traiterous 
notes. On the disobedience of 
the Hebrew mid-wives to the 
royal mandate, it is remarked,— 
** Their disobedience herein was 
lawful, but their dissembling 
evil;” and on the subsequent 
conduct of Pharaoh, it is ob- 
served,—‘*‘ When tyrants cannot 
prevail by craft, they burst forth 
into open rage.” Exodus i. 19— 
22. On the description which 
Samuel gives of the manner of 
the king that should reign over 
Israel, 1 Sam. viii. 11. it is noted, 
—*‘* Not that kings have this au- 
thority by their office, but that 
such as reign in God’s wrath 
should usurp this over their bre- 
thren, contrary to the law. 
Deut. xvii. 10. “On Saul’s be- 
haviour to David, they remark,— 
“Though this tyrant saw, and 
confessed the favour of God to- 
ward David, yet he ceased’ not 
to persecute him contrary to his 
own conscience.” 1 Sant. xxiv. 
21. On the conduct of Reho- 
boam, 1 Kings xii. 9, they say,— 
“« There is nothing harder for 
them that are in authority, than 
to bridle their affections, and 
follow good counsel.” On Jeze- 
bel’s treatment of Naboth, they 
observe,—‘‘ This example of mon- 
strous cruelty, the Holy Ghost 
leaveth to us, to this intent, that 
we should abhor all tyranny, es- 
pecially in them, whom nature 
and kind should move to be pi- 
tiful, and inclined to mercy.” 
$2 
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i Kings xxi. 15. They were even 
bold enough to justify the doc- 
trine of punishing kings with 
death. On the behaviour of Asa, 
who deposed his mother Maa- 
chah, on account of her idola- 
tries, they say,—‘‘ Herein he 
showed that he lacked zeal: for 
she ought to have died, both by 
the covenant, as verse 13, and 
by the law of God: but he gave 
place to foolish pity, and would 
also seem, after a sort, to satisfy 
the law.” 2 Chron. xv. 16. 

It is not at all wonderful, that 
a man, so conceited of his theo- 
logical attainments, and so jea- 
lous of his kingly prerogative, as 
James, should be offended with 
that blunt honesty which calls 
things by their proper names, and 
with the decided avowal of senti- 
ments most inimical to his un- 
founded pretensions and lordly 
authority. We discover in these 
notes the same lofty decision, 
and undissembled dislike of ty- 
ranny and despotism, which so 
strongly marked the character of 
the Scottish reformer; which, 
notwithstanding the opposition of 
James, soon spread widely in 
England; and which finally is- 
sued in wresting from the throne 
that liberty which now constitutes 
the glory and security both of the 
monareh and the people. Had 
James, and his successor, listened 
to the plain unvarnished counsels 
of such men as the Geneva trans- 
lators, instead of the fulsome 
flattery and misguided views of 
men full of high blown notions 
of kingly ecclesiastical domina- 
tion, ‘ir might have prevented 
the awful miseries which befel 
their country, and, at last, over- 
whelmed themselves. 

Dr. Campbell does not appear 
to have had a very high opinion 
of the Geneva version; and Dr. 
Macknight tells us, it was bet- 
ter esteemed at its first appear- 
ance, than it hath been in latter 
times. - But these learned wri- 


[MaArcu; 
ters are known to have had no 
good opinion of the dogmata of 
the school of Geneva: and their 
dislike to it, was, no doubt, partl 

influenced by their considering it 
(to use Macknight’s own words) 
** calculated to support the doc- 
trine and discipline of the Cal- 
vinistic party.” Dr. Geddes again, 
who equally despised Calvinism 
and Arminianism, makes no hesi- 
tation in declaring, that he thinks 
it, in general, better than that of 
King James’s translators. Al- 
though I do not fully accord 
with this view of it, I do not 
think the Geneva will suffer much 
in comparison with our own. 
Had the latter translators dif- 
fered less from the former, than 
they have done in many places, 
it would have been highly ad- 
vantageous to their work. In 
this opinion I find I am sup- 
ported by the learned author of 
the life of Knox.* ‘“ God is our 
witness,” say the Geneva trans- 
lators, that we have, by all means, 
endeavoured to set forth the pu- 
rity of the word, and right sense 
of the Holy Ghost, for the edi- 
fication of the brethren, in faith 
and charity.” May every trans- 
lator of the Bible be able to say 
the same thing with a good con- 
science ! Ww. O. 

Perth, Feb. 1, 1818. 


POD IDF 


ON THE PoweER oF AN Evin 
CONSCIENCE. 


Ir may perhaps admit of dispute, 
whether the term evil, as employ- 
ed by the Apostle, in Heb. x. 22. 
signifies a conscience that does 
not fulfil its office, or a conscience 
under the impression of guilt, and 


* “ Notwithstan this expression 
of disapprobation,” ( James’s,) says 
Dr. ra rie, ob bas Tae that the 
translators aj is authority, 
made great use of it; and if they had 
followed it still more, the version which 
they have given us, would, upon the 
whole, have been improved.”—Life of 
Knox, vol, i. page 216. 
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full of the images of anticipated 
punishment. The latter is the 
sense in which the term evil will 
be here understood; and as it is 
no part of my intention to ex- 
plain the passage referred to, but 
simply to borrow from it a dis- 
tinct phrase, I may be allowed to 
pass on at once, to the illustra- 
tion of the subject, stated in the 
title of the paper. There is a 
mighty and mysterious power in 
conscience. No single faculty of 
our constitution is so intimately 
connected with the enjoyment of 
life, and none capable of exerting 
such an influence over death. It 

ossesses the extraordinary qua- 
ities of the most active poison, 
or the most pure and powerful 
elixir in the cup of human happi- 
ness. It is that inner self, which, 
as it smiles or frowns on the outer 
self, can change the whole ele- 
ment of life into darkness and 
terror; or spread over it the se- 
renity and the fragrance of hea- 
ven. There is no part of our 
mental and moral constitution, 
so little cultivated, and so much 
abused. In most cases, no care 
is employed to inform and en- 
lighten conscience by the word 
and will of God; and when it 
checks or condemns the obliqui- 
ties of human conduct, it does so, 
more from the feeble promptings 
of its primitive strength, or the 
yet unextinguished light which 
burns in it, however dimly, than 
from a full and strong recogni- 
tion of the divine authority. Ob- 
serving the silence of conscience, 
in some instances, and the ease 
with which its struggles may be 
pacified in others, men come to 
disregard it totally, and pay little 
or no respect to its LATENT 
Power, or the possibility of its 
rising suddenly and irresistibly, 
to assert the rights, and exhibit 
the displeasure of God. We for- 
get, that, however successful we 
may be in quieting its voice, or 
eonfining it \ ‘ae impenetrable 
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recesses of our own heart, there 
is one avenue which cannot bé 
closed, and which must ever re- 
main accessible to God ;—an ear 
always directed upwards to the 
heavens, in which, he that formed 
us and knows what is in us, can 
always make his voice to be 
heard. This is one remarkable 
evidence, that God has put than 
under a moral government; and 
made preparation, in the capaci- 
ties and circumstances of his na- 
ture, for a future and final ad- 
justment of all mortal affairs. 

The conscience of itself, has no 
power to wound or alarm us, It 
possesses such a faculty only in 
retribution, and never exerts it, 
till it has itself been wounded. 
It is a judge which is a terror 
only to evil doers. It must have 
some evil act, or series of actions, 
asits criminal. It may indeed be 
prevented from doing its duty to- 
wards them. It may be fettered, 
it may be hood-winked, it may be 
asleep. But it may not: and if 
it is, it is always liable to be 
roused against a wicked man. A 
whisper may wake it from a long 
and deep slumber, and then it 
may set about its neglected duty 
with tenfold diligence. Who 
would wish to put aswordinto the 
hand of a justly provoked enemy? 
Yet how little do we think of 
the power which, from what are 
termed small sins, growing into 
greater by habit and repetition, 
conscienceis accumulating against 
us. The silence it may keep 
within, is no criterion of its want 
of power to harm us; it may only 
be under-working to a greater ex- 
tent; it may only be kept the 
more closely pent up, to burst 
forth with a more complete de- 
struction. The power of con- 
science, therefore, ought to be 
distinctly and constantly recog- 
nised, that we may guard both 
against offending, and against re- 
pressing it. It ought to be most 

ly cultiva in children 
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and young persons; and espe- 
cially should it be well instructed 
in those principles of revelation, 
by which it is required to act. The 
word of God is its paramount au- 
thority ; the light it is to hold up; 
the rock on which it is to stand. 
It is one great end of religious in- 
struction, to.make men feel the 

ower, with which God has en- 

owed conscience, either to ac- 
cuse or acquit: so that, accord- 
ing to the notion of the ancients, 
they may feel it like an atiendant 
spirit, recording every action, 
and thought, and word; deposit- 
ing these records in the memory, 
and’ possessing the power of in- 
flicting the deepest anguish, or 
imparting the strongest support, 
at any subsequent exhibition of 
them. This faculty of the soul, 
therefore, should be viewed as 
the clear mirror of human life 
to each individual self, on which, 
while the eye of reason is open, 
it must turn sooner or later, oc- 
casionally or more frequent'y, to 
meet the images of its former 
self. Noman must be allowed 
to suppose, that he can finally 
prevail in averting his sense of 
moral vision, from the faithful re- 
cords of the memory. He must, 
at intervals, take a full length 
view of himself, in this mysterious 
mirror.’ An eye more penetra- 
ting than that of the lightning, may 
be pointed at him. The dark- 
ness which is the element of 
sin cannot shut out the flash of 
conviction; but when that flash 
comes, it may make darkness it- 
self visible and sensible; and 
that which covered and pacitied, 
may then terrify the sinner. The 
light of conviction can pierce 
through to the darkest chamber 
of imagery in the heart, and at 
God’s bidding, it can exhibit those 

olluted images to scare and af- 
hict the soul. The sun has not 


unaptly been termed the eye of 
the world : it manifests itself, and 
it makes visible other objects. 


(Marcu, 
The conscience then, is both the 
sun and the eye of the soul, not 
only for the element of light 
which it creates, or the moral 
perception it possesses, bat, like 
the eye, for its sensibility. Be- 
fore it is seared, and habituated 
to sin, it possesses an exquisite 
tenderness, which it is the object 
of the divine law to cultivate and 
protect. The slightest speck, or 
smailest atom, will cause intense 
anguish to the seeing eye, but none 
to that which is rayless and dead: 
and so great is the difference 
between a tender, and a seared 
conscience, or between an accu- 
sing and a sleeping one. The 
importance of guarding this sense 
of moral vision from injury, will 
be apparent still further, by look- 
ing only at the unhappy creature, 
who has sinned often and deeply, 
against light and conviction, but 
who has not found the healing 
balm of divine mercy. Guilt has 
kindled its flaming torch within 
him, and set on fire the whole 
course of that nature, which burns 
without being consumed. He 
goes back in imagination to the 
first step he took in his vicious 
career; that first act of folly and 
crime, which stood so closely, but 
not so visibly, linked with those 
that followed; he marks how his 
reluctance diminished as he went 
on; and how familiarity and ha- 
bit reconciled his principles, and 
all but silenced his conscience. 
Link by link he bound around 
him, what he then thought the 
golden chain of liberty, but that 
which he now finds to be the iron 
fetter of his lusts, a chain which 
he can neither break nor uncoil, 
and which, the more he struggles 
and writhes, only inflicts a deeper 
wound, and a more exquisite pang. 
It should be niladis impress- 
ed upon the mind, that guilt in the 
soul is a poison different from all 
others; it cannot destroy that 
which it infects, It has an im- 
mortal being for its subject. When 
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once the poisoned arrow of sin 
is leve at the conscience, it 
strikes not an invulnerable, but 
an incorruptible part: there it 
may live and rankle, but never 
die; the hand of divine mercy 
may extract it, but no other can. 

Conscience is a faculty that 
must act upon some law or rule 
of duty; and its power of tor- 
menting is regulated by the au- 
thority of the law that has been 
violated. The law of God is 
sustained by the authority of 
God; the authority of God is 
connected with his power; and, 
therefore, an accusing conscience 
can employ all the power of God 
against a sinner. ‘Thus a man’s 
own faculties turn his tormentors; 
he becomes a fugitive from him- 
self; his own consciousness is 
his greatest curse ; and his fier- 
eest enemy lies in his own bo- 
som. Now in this state he has 
no power whatever against his 
accusing conscience. It will go 
back, at pleasure, over years of 
long forgotten sins, while memory 
carries before him a lamp which 
casts a lurid light over the scenes 
of other days, and imagination 
stands ready to supply fresh 
images and forms of terror, on 
every new discovery. Thus con- 
science, the inexorable judge, 
that will not be bribed, and can- 
not be silenced ; that has no af- 
fections to be moved, and no 
fears to be excited, proceeds to 
accumulate one verdict of con- 
demnation upon another. The 
tears of the culprit are as una- 
vailing as his courage; and 
though he may have once cast 
the veil of darkness over his 
deeds, he cannot now draw the 
veil of oblivion over the recollec- 
tion of them. He might as soon 
bribe the sun to withdraw his 
beams from the day, as conscience 
to turn aside the light of con- 
viction from his heart. The vi- 
gour, and the sublimity of his ima- 
gination, may become accessory 
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to his torment. It may add a 
gloom beyond the power of lan- 
guage to describe; it may raise 
him to a greater height, and 
spread beneath his feet a deeper 
abyss, only to augment the ter- 
rors of his apprehended fall. 
The conception of that unde- 
finable, but certain and myste- 
rious thing, ETERNITY,—which 
casts an air of divine awfulness, 
and of infinity, round every ob- 
ject that is connected with it; 
the new forms and quickened 
capacities of suffering that may 
await him in it, from being left 
in the word of God unlimited, 
may create fresh and fresh asso- 
ciations of terror, until his ima- 
gination sinks exhausted from 
the effort, but without having 
reached the height, or depth, or 
breadth, or length of his suffer- 
ing.— How vain are power, riches, 
or pleasures, to relieve such a 
state of mind! They may aug- 
ment the anguish, by the recol- 
lection of the means by which 
they have been attained; or, by 
the contrast, they will soon form 
to the state of the soul; but 
they have no more power to 
silence conscience, than the com- 
mand of a king to hush the 
roaring thunder. 

Conscience is a temple—the 
temple of righteousness ; and it 
must be kept as sacred as the 
sanctuary of God; otherwise, 
the divinity of that temple will 
assert his own rights, and prove 
that he isno dumb and powerless 
idol. When we awaken con- 
science, we incense a Deity, 
which, at his voice, can rouse 
every object, and every element 
of creation against us: can make 
the silence of midnight spe*k;— 
can change the darkness into 
light ;—and fill infinite space with 
witnesses and avengers: a sha- 
dow shall smite us with the hand 
of Omnipotence, and a leaf shall 
fall with the terrors of an earth- 
quake, The voice of an accu- 
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sing conscience will unnerve the 
strongest arm, and embarrass the 
firmest step. It makes the blood 
creep fe y along the veins ; 
it makes ‘‘the seated heart knock 
at the ribs;” it stops the breath, 
and fills the vision with sights, 
and the ear with sounds, which 
are real only to the unhappy sub- 
ject himself. Such power has con- 
science : it is the beginning of tor- 
ment on earth, and it will be the 
aggravation of it hereafter.—The 
gospel of Christ is the only, and 
1s a complete relief, for an accu- 
sing conscience. It presents that 
law of God whieh gives conscience 
its power, honoured and satisfied 
in the sacrifice of a Saviour. He 
is represented as pouring out his 
blood to cleanse us from an evil 


conscience.— While the justice of 
God arms the accusing conscience, 
the cross of Christ can disarm it: 
and nothing else can. The Apostle 
said, “‘the sting of death is sin, 
and the strength of sin is the law: 


but thanks be to God that giveth 
us the victory, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” At some future 
opportunity, I may attempt te 
pourtray the joys of the purified 
conscience. Mosgs. 


ON THE RESURRECTION. 


The series of papers on this im- 
portant sulject, of which the 
following is the commencement, 
formed the substance of a dis- 
course delivered before the 
Monthly Association of Inde- 
pendent Ministers and Churches 
at the Rev. G. Ford’s Meeting 
House, Stepney ; and is inserted 
in this Magazine by particular 
request. 

No. I. 


The Proof of the Resurrection of 
Christ. 


Ir there be a fact on record, the 
evidence of which amounts to de- 
monstration, that fact is, the re- 
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surrection of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. I should not venture too 
much, were I to assert, that there 
is no historical fact, the evidence 
of which is so abundant. Never 
was testimony more calculated to 
satisfy the mind :—never was tes- 
timony more abundantly con- 
firmed by collateral proof. 

Our belief of the resurrection 
of Christ, is founded chiefly on 
the credibility of the apostles,who 
were the witnesses of the event, 
“‘ If Christ be not raised,” said 
Paul, “we are found false wit- 
nesses of God.” Their intellec- 
tual competency to judge of the 
facts which passed under their | 
observation, needs no proof. This 
is placed beyond dispute, by 9 
perusal of their writings ; and by 
considering the influence which 
they gained over others, together 
with the manner in which that 
influence was used. Twelve idiots 
could never have effected what 
was accomplished by the twelve 
apostles ;—could never have es- 
tablished a society so extraordi 
nary in its character—so wide in 
its extent—so mighty in its influ- 
ence, If these men were not re- 
markably assisted by heaven, they 
must have been the most extraor- 
dinary prodigies the world ever 
saw. 

As we cannot doubt their com- 
petence, so neither have we any 
reason to suspect their at , 
Surely that = must be strangely 
addicted to dark suspicion, there 
must be something more than 
caution in fis character, who, 
guided by their history, can trace 
the steps of these men,—can mi- 
nutely obserye their actions,—can 
examine their writings,—ean in- 
spect the system of morals which 
they attempted to establish, and 
the practice of which they pro- 
fessed to be examples, and can 
deliberately charge them, with- 
out one single proof taken from 
their general emtuan, with- 
out one reason but his own djs- 
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belief of their assertions, with 
being the basest hypocrites whose 
lives ever disgraced the history of 
mankind. For it must never be 
forgotten, that on the supposition 
of the testimony borne by the 
apostles being false, they were 
the most wicked of men; on the 
supposition of its being true, they 
were the greatest benefactors the 
world ever saw. The case admits 
of no medium. They were either 
models of excellence, or the most 


base, and despicable, and mis- - 


chievous of men. But for this 
charge, there might be some plau- 
sibility, if any sufficient reason for 
their conduct could be assigned. 
The cases of imposition are few 
indeed, in which the motives of 
the impostor may not be detected. 
Either honour, wealth, or power, 
or all combined, have been the 
lures by which men have been in- 
duced to resign their principles, 
to sacrifice their eternal hopes, 
or have endeavoured to persuade 
themselves, while they bore a 
contrary testimony to others, that 
eternity was a dream. We have 
enly to remember the sufferings, 
the certain prospects of these men, 
prospects which as it regards this 
world, grew darker every day, 
to be convinced, that not by all, 
nor by either of these motives, 
could they have been actuated. 
If in this life only they had hope 
in Christ, they were of all men 
the most miserable. Indeed, of 
the various motives which may 
be attributed to them, none has 
the semblance of probability, but 
their own conviction of the truth 
and importance of their message. 
This view of their motive is 
strengthened by considering their 
number. As twelve weak-minded 
men, the dupes of imposition 
themselves, could not have borne 
so united, so unvaried, so con- 
sistent, so successful a testi- 
mony; neither could twelve de- 
ceivers, who had conspired to- 
gether to cheat the world, when 
Conc, Maga, No, 3. 
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suffering disgrace, enduring po- 
verty, and entertaining the cer- 
tain prospect of death, have con- 
tinned to conceal the secret. On 
the contrary supposition, we ask 
for any thing parallel to it; any 
thing which bears a resemblance 
to itin the whole history of human 
weakness, or of human villany. 
When these apostles went forth 
to bear their testimony, they met 
with the most determined perse- 
cution; they were not supported, 
but opposed by men in power; 
they were summoned before tri- 
bunals the most severe and terri- 
fic; they were examined sepa- 
rately; but they never contra- 
dicted themselves, nor each other. 
Punishments and tortures were 
tried; and though they knew that 
a disclosure would almost cer- 
tainly be the occasion of exchang- 
ing their degradation for dignity 
and their poverty for wealth, not 
one of them revealed the exist- 
ence of a conspiracy. They were 
“killed all the day long, and 
counted as sheep for the slaugh- 
ter ;” but they endured extreme 
anguish with a triumph which 
surprised and confounded, while 
it exasperated, their tormentors. 
The only one who escaped a cruel 
death, was a man who was ba- 
nished to a distant island. There 
he revolved alone, the transactions 
of his past life; was removed from 
publicity, and from the influence 
of his former companions; but he 
continued to derive consolation 
from the past, and joy in the an- 
ticipation of the future :—nay, 
exemplifying such patience, such 
purity, such benevolence, and 
such joy, as left at an immeasu- 
rable distance, those sages of phi- 
losophy, whose names are em- 
blazoned on the page of history ; 
and whose characters are proudly 
and triumphantly exhibited by 
infidelity, as models of humart 
excellence. Against all these 
marks of sincerity meeting in 
twelve impostors, I will oppose 
T 
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Hume’sfavourite argument against 
miracles; and say, it is contrary 
to the testimony of experience. 
If it be even supposable that they 
were impostors, there is a new 
page turned over. in the history 
of human nature. Here is a sin- 
gle insulated case at perfect va- 
riance, not only with our own 
experience, but with the expe- 
rience of all men, in all places, 
and in all ages. We ask the in- 
fidel philosopher to account for 
it;—we ask it especially of those 
who deny the probability of mi- 
racles, and assert the impossi- 
bility of any evidence being ad- 
duced sufficient to attest them, 
and their contrarieties to our ex- 
perience ; and till they can give a 
satisfactory account, of this phe- 
nomenon, we must believe in the 
integrity of the apostles. 

Nor will it be difficult to es- 
tablish their correct information. 
Did they really believe their 
Master to have risen from the 
dead ’—Their belief was founded 
on the most indubitable evidence; 
—they did not credit. it on the 
report of others ;—they saw the 
Lord ;—they had the highest de- 
monstration which the case would 
admit ;—it was the demonstration 
of their own senses ; and this not 
merely once or twice ; ‘‘ he shewed 
himself alive after his passion by 
many infallible proofs, being seen 
of them forty days, and speaking 
of the things pertaining to the 
kingdom of God” Nor could this 
bé any delusion of the imagina- 
tion—any shadowy vision ; to re- 
move the possibility of such a 
supposition, he not only appeared 
to them, but he ate with them. 
He not only appeared, and spake, 
and ate, but he submitted to be 
** handled.” To establish the 
reality and the materiality of his 
body; to remove the possibility 
of a doubt, and drive scepticism 
from its last refuge, he satisfied 
Thomas, and sajd, ‘‘ Reach hither 
thy finger, and behold my hands; 
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and reach hither thy hand, and 
thrust it into my side, and be not 
faithless, but believing.” Nor was 
he seen by the apostles only, but 
proof was accumulated upon 
proof, and the series. of evidence, 
gaining fresh force as it advanced, 
is thus stated by Paul; “he was 
seen of Cephas, then of the twelve: 
after that he was seen of above 
Jive hundred brethren at once ; of 
whom the greater part remain 
unto this present, but some are 
fallen asleep.” But in the case of 
the apostlesonly, surely they were 
competent judges : they knew the 
person with whom they had been 
in the habit, for several years, of 
converse the most familiar; who 
came back from the tomb also with 
the marks of the wounds which 
many of them saw, and all of 
them knew to have been inflicted 
upon him; nor would it have been 
possible for the most consummate 
art to have imposed upon them. 
And in reading the fair narrative 
which they have left, we perceive 
that it was evidence, and evidence 
alone, to which they yielded, The 


resurrection of Christ was an, 


event of which they had no ex- 
pectation. He had often intimated 
it to them, but his sayings were 
not understood by them; they 
were full of those ideas. common. 
to the whole Jewish nation, re- 
specting a, temporal kingdom, 
7 mayan thought of the yea 
ying, and rising » and es- 
tablishi ikem upon 
earth. When he was; seized, and 
pnt to death, all their expecta- 
tions were disappointed, and their 
hopes died with, him. They 
walked tewards Emmaus, and 
were sad; and said to the myste- 
rious stranger who joined them, 
‘we trusted. it had heen he who 
should haye redeemed. Israel.” 
Indeed, nothing but the, extraor- 
dinary benevolence of his cha- 
racter could haye rendered. such 
an event, to. them,desirable. They 
fled from him when he, was,seize 
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nor returned to him in the midst 
of his agonies; the boldest of 
them denied him in his extremity, 
and added oaths and curses to his 
asseveration,—‘“‘I know not the 
man.” Under such circumstances, 
and with the conviction of such 
ingratitude and guilt, their minds 
were ill prepared for desiring his 
return; for was it not probable 
that he would execute on them 
the punishment which they had 
imprecated on others,—‘‘ Wilt 
thou that we command fire from 
heaven, and consume them?” But 
whether or not it was desired, it 
is incontestibly evident, that it 
was notexpected. W hen it was first 
intimated by the women who had 
been at the sepulchre, “their words 
seemed as idle tales.” But report 
led to investigation ; evidence fol- 
lowed evidence ; at length demon- 
stration silenced every objection, 
and they yielded to that unan- 
swerable proof, which their in- 
credulity could not resist. 

I might notice the success of 
their preaching on the very spot 
where the event took place, and 
where, had it not been true, it 
was impossible they should ob- 
tain any credit. I might exhibit 
the proof arising from the miracles 
they wrought ; these, among the 
external evidences of Christianity, 
must be considered as the chief 
cause of their suécess :—1miracles 
which carried full conviction to 
the minds of multitudes who saw 
them; and are comé down to us, 
perhaps better authenticated than 
any other historical facts. In con- 
nexion with miracles, we must 
not forget the proof which arises 
from prophesy ; not only the pro- 
iattoe of the Old Testament, but 
those of Christ himself. The re- 
surrection of the Messiah had 
been a prediction of his own ; and 
there is another eminent pro- 
phesy to be taken in connexion 
with it, the fulfilment of which is 
sufficient to remove all scepticism 
with regard to the accomplish- 
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ment of the other. “ For the days 
shall come upon thee, that thine 
enemies shall cast a trench about 
thee, and compass thee round, 
and keep thee in on every side ; 
and shall lay thee even with the 
ground, and thy children within 
thee, and they shall not leave in 
thee one stone upon another, be-- 
cause thou knewest not the time 
of thy visitation.” This was lite- 
rally fulfilled. Their temple was 
razed to its very foundation; their 
city was destroyed. The people 
who murdered the Messiah, were 
scattered as fugitives and vaga- 
bonds over the face of the earth ; 
and in their present hardened 
and impenitent state, their cir- 
cumstances, their very counte- 
nances, proclaim their crime ; and 
with an emphasis, which only 
such a condition can impart, they 
meet you in every city, in every 
town, in every village, in every 
street, saying,—‘* We killed the 
Prince of Life, whom God hath 
raised from the dead, whereof we 
all are witnésses.” 

But why do we attach so much 
importance to the resurrection of 
Christ? How is it that the laying 
aside the grave clothes in the 
sepulchre,—that the re-appear- 
ance of that extraordinary being, 
to the persons with whom he had 
conversed,—an event which o¢- 
curred nearly two thousand years 
ago,—should be calculated to in- 
terest every feeling of our hearts ? 
Because, in addition to the preoft 
of our acquittal as sinners, it is 
the pledge of our hopes as be- 
lievers. ‘“ For if Christ be not 
risen, your faith is vain; ye are 
yet in your sins. But now is 
Christ risen from the dead, and 
become the first fruits of them 
that slept. For since by man 
came death, by man came also 
the resurrection of the dead. 
But every man in his own order: 
Christ the first fruits ; afterward 
they that are Christ’s at his co- 
ming.” Nor do we anticipate 
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our own resurrection only. “‘ For 
the hour is coming, in the which 
ail that are in the grave shall 
hear his voice, and shall come 
forth; they that have done good, 
unto the resurrection of life, and 
they that have done evil, unto 
the resurrection of damnation.” 
But while the resurrection of 
Christ is one great proof of ours, 
and in establishing the doctrine 
which we are now to consider, 
we must perpetually refer to it, 
let it be recollected, that we 
do not adduce it in support of 
a sentiment, which is in itself 
incredible, or, of an expectation, 
which is naturally impossible. 
‘“« Why should it seem incredible 
with you, that God should raise 
the dead?” I am not now addu- 
cing proof;—but I remark, that 
our expectation is, by no means, 
at variance with the analogy of 
nature. In the vegetable world, 
God carries on a mysterious pro- 
cess of re-animation. It is seen 


in the ground, which is every 
spring, after the sleep or the 
death of the winter, quickened 
into life. It is seen in the blade, 
in the ear, in the full corn in the 


ear. ‘‘ Except acorn of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone; but if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit.” “That 
which thou sowest is not quick- 
ened except it die; and that 
which thou sowest, thou sowest 
not that body which shall be, 
but bare grain, it may chance of 
wheat, or of some other grain ; 
but God giveth it a body as it 
hath pleased him, and to every 
seed his own body.” 

We trace some animals through 
different stages of their exist- 
ence; a worm crawling on the 

ound—falling into a state of 
insensibility—awaking from tor- 
por—awaking with faculties never 
possessed before, and allied to 
an order of beings, to which, 
prveieal , it bere no resem- 

lance. hy should it seem in- 
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credible that God should raise 
the dead? Indeed, when reve- 
lation has made the discovery, 
it becomes an object of the most 
rational and delightful contem- 
plation. The existence of spi- 
rit, in a separate state, is, inde- 
pendently of any divine disco- 
very, at least highly probable; 
and why incredible, that a spirit, 
at first formed in an embodied 
state, and from which, perhaps, 
we may conclude, that this state 
is most suitable to it, should be 
embodied again? Why incredible, 
that it should be again united to 
a vehicle, in connexion with 
which it has been accustomed 
to act; only that vehicle so re- 
fined, as to suit that mew and 
more exalted condition to which 
the spirit is advanced? The 
truth is, that nature presents so 
many astonishing phenomena, and 
many of them bear such a close 
resemblance to the subjects of 
revelation, that his folly is not 
less than his presumption, who 
ridicules the expectations of faith, 
on account of any “ge ge difii- 
culties, with which the accom- 
plishment of them may be con- 
nected. 

But the doctrine of the resur- 
rection is a subject of pure reve- 
lation ; and though, by the resur- 
rection of Christ, established on 
a foundation which sophistry can 
never shake; it will not be un- 
interesting to collect together the 
various disclosures which were 
made of it, previously to its con- 
firmation by the resurrection of 
Christ. [ This will form the subject 
of the next paper.] 


ODPL I SL 


To the Editors. 


I sEND you a transcript of an 
original paper, which I have rea- 
sons for considering the only 
one extant. 

As an authentic record con- 
nected with the history of Dissen- 
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ters, and probably the only me- 
morial of the event to which it 
relates; as marking the spirit of 
the seventeenth century, even 
after the liberal policy of William 
the Third had disarmed persecu- 
tion of its fangs; as leading us to 
thankfulness, that we are not fal- 
len on such evil times, when a 
man could be represented so hei- 
nous an offender for a word ; and, 
as an instance of the value of that 
safeguard to our personal liberties, 
the trial by jury, it appears to me, 
deserving of a permanent form. 
And I know not how this can be 
so appropriately secured, as by 
insertion in your valuable and pro- 
mising miscellany. 

Its appearance therefore, in an 
early number, will afford gratifi- 
cation to CANTAB. 2. 


“The case of Mr. Joseph Hus- 
sey, of Cambridge, represented : 
which was no more than a sus- 

cled aving of the Book of 
ro ee. in part of the 
application of a sermon on John 
i. 13.; laid open in the cause of 
faith in the doctrine of conver- 
sion against free-will, July 31; 
1698. For which he was indict- 
ed at the assizes, holden at Cam- 
bridge Castle, August 4, 1698; 
and tried at the next assizes hol- 
den there, March 16. The trial 
came not on till Monday morn- 
ing, March 20. And after a long 
and full hearing on both sides, he 
was, by the jury, honourably ac- 
quitted. Being an account of the 
matter faithfully transcribed out 
of Anthony Nutt, who took the 
sermon (being a constant writer) 
in short hand, and is here present- 
ed to the world.” 

“« The last use of the point shall 
be of reprehension, to lay open 


* Perhaps the reader will think the 
indictment ought to have run,—for a 
suspected depraving of those clergy, 
who maintain the doctrine of free will, 
in opposition to the Common Prayer. 

IT. 
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the absurdity of those men, who 
stand up to maintain free-will.” 

** To shew the absurdity of such 
a sort, give me leave to fetch two 
arguments out of the Common 
Prayer; for the matter of the 
Common Prayer is good, and the 
men who compiled it, were men 
of great eminency, many of whom 
did suffer martyrdom in Queen 
Mary’s days.” 

** However, I am persuaded, 
if these men were now to awake 
out of their ashes, and come 
among ourselves, they would be 
ashamed of a generation of men, 
who have made no further pro- 
gress in the reformation, than just 
where they had left it.” 

** But as to these holy and 
godly men, they, having the spirit 
of God breathing in their souls, 
did feel and experience that they 
were in bondage to sin and cor- 
ruption; and were therefore made 
to breathe out this petition :” 

** Arg. 1. ‘ O God, whose nature 
and property is ever to have mercy 
and forgive, receive our humble 
petition, and though we be tied 
and bound with the chain of our 
sins, yet let the pitifulness of thy 
great mercy loosenus,” §c. 

‘«‘ That there was believed to be 
no such thing as the freedom of 
the will to good works too, in a 
spiritual sense, is clear by this 
collect: For 1. Men bound in 
chains, cannot act as men set at 
liberty. 2. Inasmuch as they 
betook themselves to the pityful- 
ness of God’s mercy to loosen them, 
it is plain, they saw they could 
not help themselves out of this 
condition.” 

** But compare this with the 
principles of the men, who use 
this in the present generation. 
How absurd, yet common a thing 
is it now a days, to contradict 
from the pulpit, and in men’s 
lives, what hath been acknowledg- 
ed in the desk? Thus constantly 
using the same prayers, and yet 
entertaining a direct contrary per- 
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suasion of the thing! This is too 
customary, and almost universal, 
in the age we live. Is it not ab- 
surd for persons, when they are 
speaking to God, to say, they are 
tied and bound in chains ; and yet 
when they are speaking to men, 
labour to make them believe they 
have power, ability, and liberty, 
in themselves, to please God if 
they will?” 

“ Arg. 2. Again, Those godly 
men, who compiled this form of 
prayer, were made sensible of 
their own inability to please God, 
without the healthful spirit of his 
grace. Whereupon we do like- 
wise find them praying for the 

irit to descend upon all sorts, 
tom the highest officer in the 
church, to the lowest member, 
and the most illiterate persons, 
in these words: ‘ Almighty and 
everlasting God, who alone work- 
est great marvels, send down upon 
our bishops and curates, and all 

egations committed to their 
charge, the healthful spirit of thy 
grace; and that they may continual- 
ly please thee, pour upon them the 
continual dew of thy blessing,” §e. 

“« But (dreadful to be spoken !) 
there is in this generation a com- 

any of men who call themselves 
of the church, but are so far from 
this principle of grace in the Book 
of Common Prayer, that they scoff 
and jeer both at the Spirit, and his 
work! Reproaching those who are 
taught by the Spirit, and led by the 
Spirit, and pray in the Holy Ghost; 
and notwithstanding they pretend 
to pray for the dews of his Blessing, 
call it canting!” 

‘I wish there was more of that 
spirit of God, breathing in the 
souls of men now; I say, of the 
same spirit which breathed in the 
souls of those men, who made the 
Common Prayer. And indeed, 
considering the inconsistency of 
men’s principles, with their gross 
hypocrisies in practice, I fear that 
at the great day, when the books 
are opened, this Book of Common 
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Prayer, when it is opened, will 
come in as a swift witness against 
them: and if so, I fear it will be 
found, that that book they now so 
much rely on, may be a means of 
sending more of them to hell, than 
the gospel converts in England.” 


ODP LDL LL 


On THE Misusk oF REASON in 
RELIGION. 


AssuM1NG the inspiration and au- 
thority of the sacred volume, it 
becomes an interesting inquiry, 
to what cause are we to ascribe 
the endless diversity, and irrecon- 
cileable hostility, of human opi- 
nions, upon the matter of revel. 
tion ? If revelation is light, pure, 
and heavenly light, whatis that 
thick cloud, through which it 
seems to fall upon some minds 
so obscured and enfeebled? Is 
reason, that strictest medium of 
knowledge, liable to any influence, 
which, acting like the density of 
an atmosphere, may bend or twist 
the rays of heavenly truth in their 
ae to the understanding’? 

erhaps the general reply from 
men of all parties, would be, 
yes: the misuse of reason is the 
cloud,—the dense medium which 
obscures and perverts divine truth. 
—But in what cases reason is 
misused, seems to be an inquiry 
which is not yet decided. It is, 
however, one of so much mo- 
ment, and is so closely connect- 
ed with the propagation of divine 
truth, that a few remarks may not 
prove unacceptable to the readers 
of the “ ees Maga- 
zine,” nor out of place in the 
“ Christian Instructor.” 

The acknowledged importance 
of revealed truths, or their inti- 
mate connexion with the happi- 
ness of man, and the glory of 
their author, precludes the pos- 
sibility of believing that the Di- 
vine Being has left those doc- 
trines in terms so equivocal, in 
propositions so obscure, as neees- 
sarily to engender the most oppo- 
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site opinions, and thus to become 
rather a subject of contention 
than a bond of peace. This would 
be to change at once, the whole 
element of revealed truth, into a 
noxious or deluding vapour, cal- 
culated either to destroy or be- 
wilder mankind. The pure foun- 
tain of living water would then 
more properly be designated, 
the “‘ waters of strife ;” and the 
“Prince of Peace” would be- 
come the minister of confusion, 
and of every evil work. The 
opinions entertained by different 
parties, relative to the person of 
Christ,—the medium of a sinner’s 
acceptance,—and the nature of 
conversion, admit of no reconci- 
liation. They cannot be reduced 
toa common origin. They do not 
result from any subtle distinction, 
nor depend on any metaphysical 
refinement, similar to some other 
diversities of human opinion, by 
the consideration or admission 
of which, they might be explained, 
or be brought to aecord ; or be set 
down as views of the same thing, 
under different aspects, or at dif- 
ferent stages. There is a revalt- 
ing and resolute hostility among 
some of their opinions, that leads 
us at once to infer, that truth 
cannot possibly reside at points 
so remote, nor innocence be as- 
cribed to both those series of 
operations, by which different 
minds, with the same facilities, 
and upon the same premises, have 
arrived at conclusions so utterly 
repugnant. There must be a de- 
fect somewhere. It is not in the 
nature of the terms by which THE 
TRUTH is enumerated ; it is not 
in the. mental disparity, of the in- 
quirers; it is not in the instru- 
ments afforded to each for con- 
ducting his. investigation. The 
cause: seems to be the misuse of 
reason; the judgment of man em- 
ployed in determining what is, by 
its pre-judgment. of what showld 
be, the matter of revelation : the 
mind approaching to receive the. 
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dictates of God, upon subjects on 
which it has already formed its 
limits, and its rules. That passion 
for system or theory, which is 
common to man, and which is 
perhaps one of the most refined 
and subtle sources of intellec- 
tual pleasures, will even here 
hanker after its wonted gratifica- 
tion. It seizes on a subject that 
will not, from its very nature, 
admit of human system. 

To render revelation perfectly 
compatible with the dictates of 
what is falsely called reason and 
philosophy, it must be despoiled 
of its lots the full orb of truth 
must be shorn of its beams; and 
our submission to its guidance, 
must be grounded, not on an im- 
plicit faith in its author, but upon 
the degree of approbation it can 
compel from the human under- 
standing. Hence the misuse of 
reason in those ill-advised at- 
tempts to reduce Christianity to 
a system, and to apply to the in- 
vestigation of its tenets, the prin- 
ciples of secular philosophy, for 
which different ages have been 
remarkable, and from which the 
present is not exempt. I am now 
speaking of the application of 
either the theoretic, or the induc- 
tive mode to the DICTATES, not 
to the EVIDENCES of Christianity. 
In the evidences of the inspira- 
tion of the sacred volume, we do 
not deny, that the Baconian me- 
thod may be, and has been, in skil- 
ful hands, eminently successful ; 
beyond the proof it may afford 
of the authority of the volume, 
it has nothing to offer; till we un- 
fold the sacred pages, we may 
follow the guidance of the mo- 
dern philosophy ; but when once 
we open our ears to the dictates 
of the volume itself, we must no 
longer ask the instruction of ano- 
ther teacher; we have confessed 
the authority of revelation, and it 
were treason against the highest 
and sublimest rights of the Deity, 
to:demur to his decisions; or re- 
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fuse the clearest and most cordial 
credence of his word;—as his pure 
word, and not as his word illu- 
minated, and made easy by the 
reason of man. Thus, often certain 
parts of Christianity have struck 
the inquirer as rugged and irre- 
concileable with the general prin- 
ciples of his theory; and he has 
found it no difficult task to per- 
suade himself, that the removal 
of such parts would be an im- 
provement, yea, that they actually 
cannot consist as parts of his 
system,and consequently must not 
be found in revelation. 

Let the professed advocates of 
the gospel soften down the seve- 
rity of truth; let them extract 
what they may imagine useless 
and unnecessary appendages ; let 
them try to mellow this light, by 
exhibiting it reflected from the 
mirror of secular reasoning; or, 
to change the image, let them 
draw off the pure element as it 
springs up in the fountain of reve- 
lation, into the reservoirs of human 
systems, to be served out as they 
may think more orderly and pro- 
vidently, and it may be confidently 
affirmed, that it will lose many of 
its essential qualities, and cease 
to deserve the appellation of the 
‘“‘water of life.” Its reception, 
under such circumstances, we 
hardly know how to consider a 
subject of congratulation. To 
the individual who thus receives 
it, no important good can result. 
He beholds Christianity, like an 
object seen through a series of 
gradually diminishing mediums, 
in the mere twilight of secular 
philosophy, and the insignificance 
of something perhaps very chaste, 
but by no means impressing him 
with the conviction, that the pos- 
session of it is essential either to 
his virtue, or his happiness. From 
such a process of refining and 
reduction, Christianity issues in 
mere imbecilityand insignificance. 
It is no longer “‘ the only way of 
salvation ;” “‘ the bread of life;” 
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for these terms imply the ruin and 
the dependence of mankind ; it is 
only an elucidation, or a confir- 
mation of a few truths, which the 
light of reason had left indistinct 
and undecided. Now this wicked 
annihilation of the soul and sub- 
stance of Christianity, this smiling 
apostasy from its most essential 
doctrines, should be traced back 
to the point at which the sacred 
verities of the gospel were placed 
upon the rack, of what is often 
arrogantly denominated, “ free 
inquiry,” but which ought to be 
called the Procrustes’ bed of an 
ambitious and proud philosophy. 
For here it is the truths of re- 
velation are often reduced to 
a tame systematic arrangement, 
scrupulously adapted to the pre- 
judices of the world, and the con- 
jectures of philos ophy. This we 
have been counted, becoming all 
things toall men, or a display of 
the wisdom of the serpent, but 
it has often been the wisdom of 
“the old serpent,” without any 
of the ‘ harmlessness of the 
dove.” 

It must be evident to every 
close observer of the spirit of ge- 
nuine Christianity, that, through- 
out the gradual development of 
the whole scheme, as well as in 
its distinct application to each 
individual casé, there was no 
court paid to human reason, and 
no sacrifice made to its claims. 
The heart is pronounced deceit- 
ful and depraved; and its de- 
cisions, in matters of a moral 
and spiritual nature, are clearly 
set aside in language the mist 
absolute and severe. A disregard 
of the state of the heart, may be 
viewed, therefore, as another 
cause which has led to the mis- 
construction and perversion of 
scriptural doctrine. Nor is it un- 
important to notice here, how 
completely the disclosures of re- 
velation, both in explicit terms, 
and from their very nature;' dis- 
dain the judgment of that heart, 
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which is pronounced to be at 
once interested, prejudiced, and 
corrupted. Shall it then be deem- 
ed strange, if those doctrines, so 
completely independent and di- 
vine in their origin, should, in 
many of their bearings, refuse the 
measurement of the human line 
and rule, or despise the narrow 
trammels of philosophical ar- 
rangement and dependence? It 
is not wonderful ; and especially 
so, when many of the works of 
God, in their most sublime and 
interesting phenomena, refuse to 
unveil their mysteries to philo- 
sophic eyes, or to regulate their 
varieties by the artificial classifi- 
cations of the naturalist. As the 
repulsiveness of the doctrines of 
Christianity to the human heart, 
is a matter of not unfrequent 
discussion in the sacred volume 
itself, and as this was an antici- 
pated and predicted impediment 
to its reception, in no degree at- 
tempted to be mollified, can we, 
more wise than God, more ten- 
der of human infirmities, more an- 
xious for the success of the gos- 
pel than its great author, resort 
to any qualifying constructions, 
or recommendatory expedients, 
without incurring either the sin 
of putting forth our hand to sus- 
tain the ark, or of taking from 
the words of the prophesy of 
TuE Book? When we feel a 
sickly, feverish wish, that some 
of its hard sayings might be re- 
tracted, some of its mysteries 
solved, or some of jts doctrines 
announced in terms more accor- 
dant with the principles of hu- 
man wisdom, that the rational 
and elegant mind might not stum- 
ble at the very threshold, we 
then violate some of the funda- 
mental principles of divine truth, 
forfeit the character of humble 
and implicit learners, and trench 
upon the prerogative of God. 

at the spirit here delineated, 
has existed, in numberless cases, 
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there can be no room to doubt; 
and that this is the source of that 
insubordination of the human 
heart to the divine testimony, so 
painfully witnessed in many 
otherwise amiable men, is to me 
equally clear; and most, if not 
all, who have been close obser- 
vers of the native tendency of 
their own minds, or of the pro- 
cess by which others haye de- 

arted from the “ faith, as it is 
in Jesus,” will go with me another 
step, and infer, that this spirit, 
if indulged, will terminate either 
in Deism, or Socinianism, for 
they both lie in the same line of 
departure from the truth; and, 
as it is often found, at the dis- 
tance of but a very few brief 
steps from each other. 

Sut it may be said, that sinee 
reason and reyelation are both 
emanations from the infinite and 
unchangeable mind of God, they 
must accord; no one part of his 
dispensation can contradict ano- 
ther; all he does must be har- 
monious ; we are, therefore, jus- 
tified in requiring the very per- 
fection of wisdom and of reason, 
in a system of truth, claiming 
Him for its immediate author, 
This is the essence of a thousand 
volumes, and is the sum of all the 
objections and arguments brought 
against that kind of remark here 
offered. The whole of the reason- 
ing contained in it is defective in 
its basis, It proceeds upon a 
complete oversight, or rather a 
tacit denial, of one of the most 
momentous and prominent sen- 
timents of revelation, as well 
as one of the most evident and 
important dictates of intellectual 
philosophy. I shallstate the sen- 
timent in the language of a po- 
pular journal :-—* We have fr - 
quently to encounter a perverse 
incredulity, and a callous insen- 
sibility to evidence, when we 
attempt to convince any one of 
ba is contrary to his opinions, 
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wishes, or interests.”"* If this is 
true, then we may expect that 
human reason, judging of the 
matter, and not the evidence, 
will pronounce against the very 
first pretensions of revelation ; 
then this extraordinary, this uni- 
versal, this most potent principle 
of the corrupt heart of man, may 
be expected, when it cannot re- 
sist the evidence of the authority 
of revelation, to militate, in no 
very ceremonious wariare, against 
those parts of the system, which 
confound the opinions, and re- 
verse the seeming interests of man. 

It may fortify these remarks, 
and throw some light on the 
origin of erroneous principles, if 
we now proceed to review the 
true state of this very important 
question ;—upon what terms, at 
its first promulgation, did Chris- 
tianity stand with human reason ; 
how did the heavenly visitant 
demean herself in the presence 
of this earthly goddess? And 
then we shall see upon what 
common principles, and to what 
extent, they may be expected to 
coalesce, in the present perfection 
and completeness of the christian 
system. If this point is satisfac- 
torily adjusted, it may lead your 
readers to judge how far some 
systems have made a compromise 
for the sake of recommending 
revelation to the natural heart. 
We might begin with an exami- 
nation of the actual references 
made in the sacred book to rea- 
son and worldly wisdom; and 
the result of such an investiga- 
tion would leave but little room 
to doubt of the kind of reception 
the God of truth expected for 
his volume. There was little at- 
tention paid by the Saviour to 
the Wise men of his day, as such; 
and wherever he refers to them, 
it is in terms by no means flat- 





* Edinburgh Review, No. 48, Article, 
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tering. He did not select any of 
them for his apostles. His first 
appearance among the doctors of 
the temple when a boy, and the 
manner in which he entered upon 
his public ministry, uneducated 
in their schools, and unknown to 
their doctors, were not circum- 
stances calculated to conciliate 
their esteem, or to prepare them 
for the reception of his doctrines, 
He made no effort to render his 
instructions palatable to the vi- 
tiated taste of the wise scribe, or 
subtle disputant ; and hence those 
doctrines almost invariably pro- 
duced discord to the ear, and 
disgust in the heart of such men. 
Though ‘ the common people 
heard him gladly,” yet for the 
chief priests and scribes he had 
so many hard sayings, that they 
could not tolerate him ; and eve 
day’s experience furnished fi 
ground for that humbling interro- 
gative, which the apostle puts 
upon a review of the whole se- 
ries of events included in the 
Saviour’s life ;—‘‘ Where is the 
Wise? where is the Scrise? 
where is the DispuTEeR of this 
world? Hath not God made 
foolish the wisdom ofthis world?” 
1 Cor, i. 20. But the Saviour’s 
address to the Father, in which 
he even thanks him for conceal- 
ing the truth of his doctrine from 
the wise and prudent, and reveal- 
ingit unto babes,is another pointed 
illustration of the subject in hand. 
The prophet Isaiah, in his sixth 
chapter, had foretold this obsti- 
nacy and perverseness of the 
chiefs of the people; and the 
Saviour himself has left us in 
no doubt as to the application 
of the prophecy.* But did the 
gospel, when it flowed not di- 
rectly from the lips of its divine 
author, assame a more imviting 
form, or did it divest itself of 
that repulsive aspect under which 





* See Matt. xiii. 13. 
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it made its first entrance into 
Judea? Did it ingratiate itself 
with those tx other places, who 
made reason the object of their 
assiduous cultivation, and philo- 
sophy the business of their days? 
By no means. The utter and 
cruel aversion it excited in the 

lished disciple of Gamaliel, can 
* estimated best by the efforts he 
made to overthrow it; and by the 
unabating, and pre-eminent ar- 
dour he displayed, after his con- 
version, to support and advance 
its claims. 

The particular point here re- 
viewed, viz. the innate repul- 
siveness of Christianity to the 
pride of the human heart, could 
not have failed, if this view of it 
be just, to attract the attention 
of that able and learned dispu- 
tant. When the surprise of his 
first awakening had somewhat 
subsided, we find exactly what, 
on these premises, might have 
been anticipated. He looks upon 
the former state of his heart as 
a fair specimen of the condition 
of most of the wise men of this 
world; and hence he labours, in 
all his epistles, to set aside their 
objections, by showing the sub- 
lime superiority of revelation to 
the little sphere in which this 
reason had been accustomed to 
employ itself. While he admits 
their reason to judge the evidences, 
yet never to estimate the matter 
of revelation. He, therefore, 
places the sage and the savage, 
the Greek and the Jew, the Bar- 
barian and the Scythian, the bond 
and the free, all on the same 
level; showing, that the ancient 
prejudices of the one, the learned 
and subtle disputations of the 
other, and the gross superstitions 
of the third, were alike incom- 
patible with the genius of that 
religion, which admits no coa- 
lition with human inventions, and 
offers no truce to human preju- 
dices. In fact, on two points, this 
able advocate of revealed truth 
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clearly shows, that the religion 
of Jesus brings to nought the 
wisdom of the wise. 1st.—By the 
the authoritative and sadionsting 
manner in which it unfolds its 
doctrines : and, 2ndly,—By the 
displeasmg and humbling nature 
of all its disclosures, baffling the 
powers, exceeding the concep- 
tions, and utterly annihilating the 
glory, of man. Its very essence 
to the palate of depraved nature, 
accordmg to Paul’s representa- 
tion, is wormwood and gall. His 
three first chapters of the first 
epistle to the Corinthians, pow- 
erfully sustain the position, and 
justify the principle here main- 
tained. The whole strain from 
the 17th verse of the first chap- 
ter, is most humbling to the 
proud philosopher, and most de- 
grading to the self-constituted 
authority of depraved and erring 
reason; a reason, which, unen- 
lightened, and unsanctified, can 
be trusted, in its decisions, on no 
one point in which the religious 
duties or spiritual interests of 
men are involved. There is ano- 
ther view of this argument which 
seems to determine the sense of 
all those seriptures referred to: 
viz. that, as Christianity never 
courted the patronage, so it has 
generally excited the hatred and 
opposition of the philosophers in 
every age and country. This 
view of the subject might be il- 
lustrated at great length, both 
from scripture, and from suc- 
ceeding history. The earliest, the 
latest, the firmest opposers of 
the Saviour’s doctrine, were the 
wise men of the day. As far as 
they became acquainted with the 
principles of his religion, an un- 
relenting and unmodified re- 
sistance was the result. And yet, 
at that time, several of the most 
humiliating sentiments, which 
subsequently grew into the fun- 
damental doctrines of the gos- 
pel, had appeared only obscurely, 
in typical or prophetic language. 
U2 
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It was reserved for the issue 
of the Saviour’s personal career, 
the filling up of that outline 
of doctrines, which he had only 
sketched, to call forth into dead- 
ly activity, the whole venom of 
philosophic malice. It was af- 
ter the crucifixion, that human 
pride vented itself in the most 
frantic ravings; then she un- 
veiled at once the serpent’s head, 
and distilled its deadly foam. 
Should it be objected here, that 
the Jews were neither a learned, 
nor a philosophic people; we ad- 
mit it in part, yet reply, that there 
is good reason to believe, that 
the Jewish scholars were not far 
behind many of their Grecian and 
Roman neighbours. It is clear, 
that the Pharisees and Sadducees 
possessed considerable acumen, 
and that some of them were rank- 
ed with the teachers of Greece. 
Gamaliel was a celebrated mas- 
ter; and Paul his pupil, a strict 
Pharisee, had evidently studied 
both philosophy, and the learned 
languages: the place of his birth 
and early education, was the rival 
of the first Grecian and Roman 
schools. Strabo says of the inha- 
bitants of Tarsus, that ‘‘ they so 
studied philosophy, and the whole 
circle of the sciences, as to ex- 
eeed Athens, Alexandria, and any 
other place, in which philosophy 
and letters were cultivated.” 
From the very commencement 
of the preaching of the apostles, 
as we find on their side one un- 
bending, unmitigated tenor of ele- 
vated denunciation against the 
proud heart, and self sufficient 
spirit of human wisdom, so, on 
the side of that wisdom, we find 
an inveterate and entrenched hos- 
tility against the apostolic preach- 
ing, which would neither pamper 
nor flatter the bloated pride of 
human intellect. Let us mark how 
the apostles, scattered through 
the celebrated cities of the learn- 
ed world, stated and defended 
their doctrines, and with what 
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sort of temper their discourses 
were received, by the most pa- 
tient and philosophic inquirer of 
that, or of any other age. At 
Thessalonica, at Ephesus, and at 
Lystra and Derbe, at Corinth, 
and Antioch, and Athens, and 
Philippi, the reception was sub- 
stantially the same; at least, 
among the same class of persons, 
The learned and the priests, the 
rulers and the philosophers, were 
generally the foremost, the long- 
est, and the loudest in their revi- 
lings. Having then briefly shown 
upon whatterms Christianity stood 
with reason, at its first promul- 
gation, I shall leave the reader to 
infer, how little attention is now 
due to any objections, which that 
reason may suggest, against the 
doctrines of revelation, or in short, 
how completely it is out of place, 
when it claims a right to compre- 
hend the whole bearings of re- 
vealed truths, or to perceive the 
remote and concealed conditions, 
upon which those traths depend;— 
or their entire relations to one 
another, and to the great system 
of the universe. The practical ten- 
dency of these remarks, is to im- 
press that important scripture,— 
** The natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God, 
neither can he know them, be 
cause they are spiritually discern- 
ed.” Itis only by cherishing a 
right disposition, that we can 
come to the knowledge of divine 
truth, though it may be otherwise 
with purely natural traths. Hence 
the importance of that disposition, 
to the successful investigation of 
those “things which the angels 
desire to look into.” Rex. 
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Works occupy IN THE CHRIS- 
TIAN SYSTEM. 


Or all the questions that engage 
the attention of mankind, scarcely 
can one be imagined of greater 
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magnitude, and deeper interest, 
than that which relates to the na- 
ture and necessity of good works. 
To form just and scriptural opi- 
nions on this subject, is not only 
desirable, but essential, since a 
departure from the truth in this 
case, exposes to tremendous dan- 
gers on either hand. Much is to 
be apprehended from an impro- 
per reliance upon them, as if they 
were meritorious in the sight of 
God ;—as if they could be a sub- 
stitute for the sacrifice and obe- 
dience of the atoning Saviour ;— 
or, as if they could, partially, or 
wholly, effectuate the salvation 
of the soul. But, on the other 
hand, there is at least, equal dan- 
ger in treating them lightly, as if 
they were by no means essential 
to the christian character, or as if 
genuine religion could exist or 
flourish without them. The for- 
mer of these, is the delusion of 
the SELF RIGHTEOUS moralist, 
who proudly rests on his supposed 
virtues, and the imaginary ex- 
cellence of his character, for eter- 
nal life ;—the other, is the no less 
fatal delusion of the licentious zea- 
lot, who ‘“ makes void the law of 


God through faith,” and who prac- - 


tically says,—‘‘ Let us continue in 
sin, that graee may abound.” 
None can have formed an in- 
timate and extensive acquaint- 
ance with the religious character 
of the age in which we live, (es- 
pecially as far as relates to our 
own country,) without perceiving 
that these are the prevailing er- 
rors of the day; both of which 
are committing fearful ravages in 
the christian church, and there- 
fore against which, itis the solemn 
duty of the watchmen, upon the 
walls of Zion, to lift up their voice 
like a trumpet, contending ear- 
nestly for the faith once deliver- 
ed to the saints. Never indeed, 
was there a period in the history 
of Christianity, when these errors 
were unknown. The apostles 
themselves found it necessary, 
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at the very commencement of the 
christian dispensation, to enter 
their protest against them, as 
strong delusions of the father of 
lies. The most zealous cham- 
pions of our holy religion have, 
in all succeeding ages, combated 
them with the weapons of reveal- 
ed truth. Yet it is still manifest, 
that these delusions are fondly 
cherished by thousands, who bear 
the christian name ; and are even 
propagated with zeal by many 
who sustain the sacred office. 
Pelagianism on the one hand, 
and Axtinomianism on the other, 
are labouring to sap the founda- 
tions of our common faith, and to 
corrupt “ the truth as it is in Je- 
sus.” Our pulpits, both within and 
without the pale of the national 
establishment, resound with these 
anti-christian dogmas, which 
sometimes are openly proclaimed, 
but more frequently indirectly con- 
veyed. These circumstances ren- 
der it peculiarly necessary, that the 
nature of those works, which are 
good and acceptable in the sight 
of God, should be distinctly ex- 
plained, their obligations enforc- 
ed, and their due place assigned 
them, according to the tenor of 
the word of truth. 

It is not the present design of 
the writer of this paper, to oc- 
cupy the whole of this wide field, 
but merely to submit to the rea- 
ders of this miscellany, a few re- 
marks on that division of the sub- 
ject, which the title of this essay 
has announced. If the christian 
system were compared to a sacred 
edifice, devised by the wisdom, 
and executed by the power of 
God, the question is, what part 
of this building do good works 
occupy? Are they, as some would 
tell us, the foundation and chief 
corner stone, on which the whole 
superstructure rests? or are they 
only, as others would represent, 
the external decorations, which 
may indeed increase the beauty 
and magnificence, but are not 
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essential to the stability and secu- 
rity of the fabric? or are they 
not rather essential correspondent 
parts, possessing indeed no in- 
trinsic value, yet absolutely ne- 
cessary to the completion of this 
spiritual building ? 

In answer to this important in- 
quiry, it may be first remarked, 
that the Scriptures, so far from 
warranting the expectation of 
justification by works, or encou- 
raging a hope of final salvation 
on the ground of personal obe- 
dience, pronounce every such 
confidence vain and delusive. It 
is true, they affirm, that every man 
will be judged according to his 
works; and that a glorious re- 
compense of reward awaits the 
faithful and diligent servant,— 
while the wicked and slothful 
servant shall be cast into outer 
darkness ;— but these scriptural 
statements by no means prove 
that those works of righteousness, 


which have been performed, are 
the cause of the acquittal, which 
will then be pronounced before 


an assembled world. Personal 
character will be the rule of judg- 
ment, but not the ground on which 
that judgment rests. While it is 
certain, that without holiness none 
can see the Lord, it is equally 
certain, that none will be ad- 
mitted to this high privilege, be- 
cause of their holiness. When a 
reference is made, by the sacred 
writers, to the method of justifi- 
cation, and ground of hope to- 
wards God, they all, with one ac- 
cord, testify, that it is not by 
works of righteousness which we 
have done, but according to the 
mercy of God, and through the 
merits of Jesus Christ alone, we 
are pardoned, and sanctified, and 
finally saved. If, indeed, it were 
not for this door of hope, which 
the gospel opens, the most up- 
right character on earth must sit 
down in despair, exclaiming, 
““ Wo is me, for I am undone.” 
The prospect of death and eter- 
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nity must be appalling to the 
mind of the most eminent saint 
that ever breathed, if he lived 
under a covenant of works, and 
trusted to his fulfilment of the 
law, for his final acceptance and 
salvation. 

Nor are we authorised to con- 
clude from scripture, that the sal- 
vation of the soul is effected by 
the combined influence of the me- 
rits of Christ, and personal good 
works. A notion is entertained by 
many, though from what part of 
the sacred volume it is derived, 
none can conjecture, that human 
obedience, though imperfect, co- 
operating with the work of Christ, 
secures the blessing of eternal 
life. Redemption is made, if a 
term so familiar may be employed 
on so sacred a subject, a Joint- 
concern, in which something is 
effected by the merit of good 
works, and the deficiency. is made 
up by the obedience and suffer- 
ings of the Son of God; so that 
it is partly of grace, and partly 
by works. But it must be evident 
to every reflecting mind, that this 
opinion ill accords with the tes- 
timony of those holy men of old, 
who spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost. They affirm, 
that “other foundation can no 
man lay, than that is laid, which 
is, Jesus Christ ;” that the crown 
of life, which the righteous shall 
receive in the last day, will be 
freely given them of God ;—and 
that while death is the wages, 
or just desert of sin, eternal life 
is not either partly, or wholly, 
the reward of human obedience, 
but the free gift of God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

But while the inefficacy of good 
works, as a cause of justification, 
is asserted, and may be fully 
proved by express warrants from 
the inspired records, it is not to 
be concluded, that they are unim- 
portant, and to be contemplated 
in no other light, than as tests of 
character, and evidences, or exter- 
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nal marks of sincerity. This is, 
it is true, one important use to 
which they may be applied. Those 
«“ works of faith, and labours of 
love,” in which Christians are 
employed, are a much more de- 
cided test of character, and fur- 
nish more conclusive evidence of 
sincerity, than all the varieties of 
hopes and fears, joys and sorrows, 
conflict or repose, which are 
usually considered as the exer- 
cises of christian experience. 
Many there are who can expatiate 
with fluency on the spiritual con- 
flicts they have sustained, or the 
religious raptures they have en- 
joyed, whose habitual worldly 
conformity, or sinful indulgence, 
but too clearly prove, that ‘“ the 
root of the matter is not in them.” 


' But never yet was there a se/f- 


deceiver, who brought forth abun- 
dantly the fruits of righteousness, 
—whose character habitually 
tended to adorn the gospel of 
Christ,—and whose well-ordered 
life and conversation reflected 
around him the radiance of evan- 
gelical holiness. These are ge- 
nuine practical tests which cannot 
be mistaken, and therefore, by 
which we are instructed to judge 
both ourselves and others. “‘ By 
their fruits,”—said Jesus to his 
disciples,—*‘ by their fruits, ye 
shall know them.” 

But this may be rather consi- 
dered as an indirect use, to which 
the duties of Christianity may be 
applied, than their primary de- 
sign. They are chiefly to be ac- 
counted constituent and essential 

rts of the christian character, 
imsomuch that none can be a 
Christian indeed, who is not 
*‘careful to maintain good works.” 
If these be wanting, a vital, a ra- 
dical, an essential part of Chris- 
tianity is wanting : if they be neg- 
ligently performed, the religion 
of the heart must be proportion- 
ably, languid and declining. As 
well might we call an exquisitely 
earved statue, that sees not, hears 
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not, moves not, nor inhales the 
vital air, a man; as pronounce 
that man a Christian, whose pro- 
fession exhibits indeed, the out- 
ward ‘form of godliness,” but 
who ‘‘holds the truth in unrighte- 
ousness.” A genuine disciple of 
Jesus Christ, according to the 
description given of him, in this 
secred volume, is not one who 
cries, ‘‘ Lord, Lord,” while he re- 
fuses to obey the precepts of the 
gospel: but he is one who both 
“hears the word of God, and 
keeps it ;”—-one who ‘‘ walks not 
after the flesh, but after the 
spirit ;"—one who “denies un- 
godliness, and worldly lusts, and 
lives soberly, righteously, and 
godly, in the present evil world ;” 
—one who is ‘‘not conformed to 
this world, but transformed in the 
renewing of his mind ;”—and, 
in a word, one who is “ fruitfal 
in every good word, and work.” 
Let none then say, that good 
works have nothing to do with 
our salvation; for, though they 
can neither purchase, nor pro- 
eure it, they are, nevertheless, 
essential to the possession of it. 
They form both a pre-requisite, 
and a preparative for heaven, 
though they cannot constitute a 
title to the enjoyment of its feli- 
cities and glories. “‘Know ye 
not,” says an inspired apostle, 
“that the unrighteous shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God.” 
‘‘ That which a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap; he that soweth 
to his flesh, shall of the flesh reap 
corruption; but he that soweth 
to the spirit, shall of the spirit 
reap life everlasting.” 

If it be so, ought the ministers 
of the gospel to yield so far to the, 
prevailing errors of the times, as 
to shrink from the most earnest 
and pressing exhortations to 
practical duties? What thongh 
there may be some fastidious 
and perverted hearers, who can 
scarcely endure the term * good 
works,” and pronotnce all ‘who 
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inculcate them, as christian du- 
ties of sacred and imperious ob- 
ligation, legal and blind guides ; 
so long as they are found to oc- 
cupy so prominent and important 
a place in the christian system, 
“necessity is laid upon them, 
yea, woe is unto them, if they 
preach not the gospel.” Were 
they to neglect to urge and enforce 
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these moral precepts, through fear 
of this, or any other reproach, to 
which their fidelity may expose 
them, the blood of souls would, 
in the most awful sense, tings 
their garments, and leave a last. 
ing, and if the infinite mercy of 
God prevent not, a perpetual 
stain ! M.S. 8. 
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A Sermon, delivered in the Tron Church, 
Glasgow, on Wednesday, November 19, 
1817, the day of the Funeral of Her 
om Highness the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 
Minister of the Tron Church, Glasgow. 
Third edition, 1s. 6d. Longman and 
Co. London. Smith and Son, Glasgow. 

WE were somewhat disappointed as to 

the subject matter of this sermon. Our 

lamented and admired Princess is not 
the prominent figure in this piece. 

There are indeed passages in it of pow- 

erful interest, and deep emotion, na- 

turally awakened by the sudden and 
immense bereavement we have suffered, 
and which the nation will not cease to 
deplore long after the external symbols 
of mourning have disappeared. But the 
preacher has availed himself of the occa- 
sion, chiefly to enforce on the minds of his 
numerous congregation, the necessity of 
an increase of CLERICAL instruction in 
the populous city of Glasgow, where it 
seems more churches are wanted. He 
evinces a fervor on this subject highly 
creditable to his feelings as a christian 
minister, though the reader, it is pro- 
bable, will be apt to think that he as- 
eribes far too much te instrumental 
means ; and, above ail, to legislative 
provisions, as to their influence on the 
moral habits and character of a people. 

It is obvious, that the growing num- 
bers of the various denominations of 

Dissenters, have excited “ alarm” in 

one party, as well in Scotland, as in 

England; and the effect is, a consen- 

taneous movement, in both countries, to 

erect new churches. Our sectarianism 
does not prevent our cordial wishes 
and fervent prayers for the success of 
efforts made to spread genuine religion 
within the pale of the establishment, 
on both sides the Tweed. While we 
differ the mode, we are willi 

to applaud the principle; and we hail 
such exertions, in so far as they may 
contribute to the cause of our common 

Ds. Chalmers is attached to the Na- 


tional Kirk, in which he has been edu- 
cated, with all the warmth of hereditary 
affection. It is not simply the object 
of his preference, but of his passion, 
The sermon has fewer of the charac- 
teristic excellencies, and more of the 
faults of this distinguished age 
than those with which he had pre- 
viously favoured the public; but if it 
fails to produce such strong excitement, 
as some of his former discourses, the 
appendix to it, at least, is a delicious 
morsel, which will be exquisitely relish- 
ed by all lovers of ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments, Dr. Adam Smith, in his 
treatise on the wealth of nations, was 
for leaving religious instruction to the 
ure operation of demand and supply. 
e author before us combats this po- 
sition, and maintains, that the people 
are better taught, and make better 
members of society, where the legis- 
lature has provided them with a 
“ Reapy MADE Apparatus” of reli- 
gion, than where they are left to shift 
tor themselves. He says; 
“In t of fact, a much greater number of 
toe an 


application of ch 

church and the preacber are fo 
than if they had been 

house, and to maintain a preacher themselves. 
There is a far surer and more abundant supply 


left to build a meeting. 


ae eens Se, dealt out among 
population under former arrangement, 
than wi the latter one ; and it is this excess 
of moral and religious good, which forms the 
only argument for a wational establishment, that 
1 shall now insist upon. The experiment in- 


In matters of natural phi » or 
of civil policy, it may Apres de- 
cide a question by experiment; but 
even in things great caution is 
necessary. Dr. Chalmers is too good 
a philosopher, not to know that results 
areoften specious, but delusive ; and that 
new and frequent processes must 
tried before we can arrive at corte; 
The fact which one experiment seen 
to establish, has been exploded’ by 
others. The diamond, the hardest body 
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known, was considered for ages as in- 
destractible; but, at length, it was 
found, by repeated trials, to yield to 
heat of a certain intensity. To our 
ical minds, it does not ap- 

clear, that so high and spiritual 

a subject as religion, deriving its au- 
thority immediately from God, is to be 
reduced to a question of experiment; 
ially as he himself has given us 
another rule, and refers us to the law 
and to the testimony. In such a matter, 
we may err in our experiments; it may 
be safer to adhere simply to that word 
which is infallible. This eminent writer 
argues for a religious establishment, on 
the ground of expediency and success. 
But we imagine that the AUTHORITY 
and PRINCIPLE of the thing is a pre- 
vious question of vital and paramount 
importance. The point must be re- 
ferred, not to experiment, the results 
of which are variable and uncertain, 
but to the lively oracles, according to 
the evidence and analogy of which, we 
are willing that “ Dissenterism” should 
stand or fall. Before we examine the 
fact asserted in the above quotation, 
we must be permitted to ask,—is the 
word church ever used in the New 
Testament, with regard to christian 
societies, in a national and legislative 
sense? Or, according to the same au- 
thority, is the kingdom of Christ to 
itself with the powers of this 
world? And are men allowed to legis- 
late in spiritual matters? Till this be 
proved, the finest and most successful 
must be inconclusive, as to 

such a subject. We conceive that our 
Lord and his Apostles, if they had 
acted to the principle sug- 
gested in this appendix, would have 
pealed to the Jewish Sanhedrim, to 


uestion by expe- 
dieney—to look simply at results— were 
regard success as the test of truth! 
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this side the Tweed, it is not 
“ that more people do come to CHURCH 
when the church and preacher are pro- 
vided for them by the legislature, 
when left to fin oréviden for them- 
selves ;” and though the ritual of the 
church—its liturgy and prayers are all 
“ready made,” even fo a letter—with 
sermons “ ready made” too; yet, with 
these high advantages, and with the 
attractions of music and besa, | to 
boot, this ecclesiastical apparatus fails 
of effect, the sculptured tempie is not 
half filled, and the sweet sounds of 
church-bells, of which this ardent and 
imaginative writer speaks with i 
enthusiasm, are lost on the tasteless 
and unsentimental multitude. The ma- 
chinery, though fitted up at so much 
expense, does not work well. The 

ture afforded by the canonical shep- 

erds, is often found not to suit the 

wants, or to app the hunger of 
the flock ; and the sheep stray in num- 
bers from the established fold into other 
fields, and seek supplies in other grasses, 

As it were absurd to talk of the tole- 
ration of thought, for who can prevent 
human beings from thinking? so it were 
hardly less so to suppose, that legislative 
enactments can shape the minds, or re- 
gulate the tastes of the people. As 
religion regards the conscience, men 
must, and will, choose for themselves, 
They will select teachers for themselves, 
On the other hand, the very circum- 
stance of their spiritual provision being 
ready prepared for them by authority, 
independently of their own choice, (net 
to say imposed on them,) is not very 
likely to quicken their $90 or to 
give zest to the viands set before them. 
From principles inherent in human na- 
ture, the “ appetite for religious instruc- 
tion” will be exceedingly various ; and 
as people think they understand their 
own wants best, they take the liberty of 
judging for themselves of “the whole- 
some influence dealt out to them,” and 
seldom feed with so much relish as when 
they are their own caterers. With due 
deference to our author, we are bold to 
affirm, that where the people have been 
left to build a meeting-house, and main- 
tain a preacher themselves, they have 
acted with an energy, affecti and 
zeal, which an establishment could not 
ereate, and that the quantity, not only 
of actual ministration, but of attendance, 
has greatly increased. 

Dr. Chalmers says, 
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peoees degree, where the matter has 
left to the civil power? The ten- 
dency of establishments has never been 
to excite a spirit of inquiry in the peo- 
ple, but rather to retain them in acqui- 
escent tranquillity. The appetite for 
religious instruction cannot be produced 
w,—it cannot be estublished. It 
may be excited by the awakening energy 
of an enlightened and zealous ministry 
that knows no stimulus, and feels no im- 
but love to souls ;—and where this 
been brought to bear on the popula- 
tion, the demand for instruction has been 
effective, and the supply of it has grown 
in proportion. Had not Whitfield, and 
others like him, bruken through the 
trammels of an establishment, what an 
extent of moral waste would have re- 
mained uncultivated! How much would 
the world have lost, and how incompara- 
bly less would there have been both of 
demand and supply, in regard to the 
important articie of religious instruc- 
tion! The communities that leave reli- 
gion to the operation of this freeand un- 
established principle, that have no church 
rates, no benefices, no tithes, and look 
to government for nothing but simple 
protection in their peaceable and bene- 
volent career, are precisely the people 
who are covering the vacant spaces of 
the land with their chapels, and supply- 
ing them with ministers; and on which 
side “ the excess of moral and religious 
d” lies, we sup it may not be 
cult for an intelligent and impartial 
ebserver to determine. 


“ In the Southern, and we believe, in the Mid- 
merica, there is no general provi- 
. The population are left to 

to the supply of their own 


Let us examine the matter ;—America 
owes all that it has of true religion, un- 
der God, to Dissenters; and it is a soil 
in which it has taken deep root, and 

abundantly. We need not 
‘inform the reader, that the government 
of the United States has no uational 
establishment of religion. Under its 
zgis, all denominations of Christians 


gorating rivalry, without an 
vexatious jealousy, which is always pro- 
-Guced by the favouritism of government 
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patronage. The CONGREGATION ALIsts, 
who in general maintain the doctrines 
of the gospel in their purity, are the 
most numerous sect in America. Ae. 
cording to Dr. Morse, a respectable 
American writer, quoted by Pinkerton, 
there are in Massachusetts, 277,600, 
members of this denomination. In New 
England alone, besides those which are 
scattered through the Middle and South. 
ern States; there are not less than one 
thousand congregations of this class, 
Next to the Congregationalists in 
number, are the PRESBYTERIANS, who 
abound most in the Middle and Southera 
States; and if religion has declined in 
those parts, the declension must be at. 
tributed, not to a want of general pro- 
vision for the elergy, but to a gradual 
departure from the vital principles of 
Christianity ;—a regard to which, ne 
legislative enactments can secure. The 


.Calvinistic Baptists are more numerous 


in Virginia, than in any other part of 
the United States. We learn from Mr, 
Aspland, a writer also quoted by Pin- 
kerton, that the whole number of their 
churches in America, at the time he 
wrote, was about 900, and members 
about 66,000. He supposes, moreover, 
that there are at least, three times as 
many attend their meetings, as have 
joined their churches, which will make 
the whole number of that denomination 
in these States, 198,000, or a twen 
sixth part of the inhabitants. Of 
Wesleyan Methodists, which have im 
creased most, we believe, in the Middle 
States, there are in America, according 
to the minutes of the Conference for 
1915, 211,665 in society. Mr. Benedict 
in his account of this body, states, that 
without including that class in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, who belong to 
the denomination merely by certificates, 
we may reckon seven rents to one 
communicant ; upon which mode of cal- 
culation, the number of adherents will 
amount to 1,433,915, which added to 
the communicants, will make the sum 
total of one denomination in America, 
1,638,760 ;—that is, more than one-fifth 
of the whole population of the United 
| tly 
e do not exactly comprehend what 

Dr. Chalmers means by legislative pro- 
vision for the clergy in the Northern 
States. We venture to say, that if it 
exists, it must be not only y 

— = — _ and characters 
0 people of Ame not excepting 
those of the Middle aedlicotoen States, 
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contends. The experiment has indeed 
been made on a large scale, on the 
transatlantic continent, and the results 
are all in favour of the unlimited inde- 
pendence of religion. It is perfectly sur- 
ising to ws, that any established trader 
in etclesiastical articles, should ever take 
a voyage to America in search of them, 
in a land where they are held in no re- 
tion, and where it has never been 
Found necessary, or expedient, to culti- 
vate them :—it is a losing speculation. 
Dr. Chalmers attributes to the Kirk 
of Scotland, the existence and support of 
parochial schools, and the diffusion of 
religious education among the poor. We 
apprehend that these advantages may 
be more properly traced to the more 
popular form of church government in 
that country. At the time of the insti- 
tution of these schools, if we are not 
mistaken, the inhabitants of each parish 
had the election of their own ministers ; 
and it was subsequent to this event, that 
the right of patronage has been restored 
to the heritors,—a patronage which it 
is well known, has lamentably tended to 
secularize the clergy. ‘The whole of 
history is in evidence, that it is not cha- 
acteristic of Soo ny A a 
the peasantry; and the parochial schoo 
system of Scotland is an institution of 
her better days. To the beneficial ef- 
fects of this system, we have borne our 
humble testimony in a preceding num- 
ber.* This praise cannot be awarded 
to the church of England, arid she has 
afforded flagrant proof, among the many 
that history presents, that ecclesiasti- 
cal establishments are not favourable to 
the diffusion of knowledge among the 
fower orders. We do not wish to recall 
invidious recollections, or uselessty to 
bring the sin of any p to remem- 
brance; but it is impossible to forget, 
that the members of the established 
church were the most strenuous, if not 
the only opposers of the British system. 
were the persons who sounded 
the tocsin of alarm, and would have it 
that to educate the children of the poor, 
‘was to endanger social order, and po- 
litical subordination. Had not the cause 
been taken up and supported by the 
various denominations of Dissenters, this 
plan to which Dr. Chalmers justly as- 
cribes such extensive good, must have 
been dropped, and the lower orders 
might have remained in their origina! 
condition of squalid ignorance, and ab- 
ject demoralization. We will not ex- 
— a suspicion of the motives which 
we subsequently excited the church 
to educate the children of the poor on 
Bell’s system ; but a host of facts will 
bear us out in the assertion, that eccle- 





*For February. Article, Adult Schools. 
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siastical establishments have gene 
acted on the principle, that the popu- 
lace are rather to be ruléd; than 

tened ;—forgetting that the best way to 
govern them, is to imbue their minds 
with salutary principles. 

It is curious to observe a writer so 
highly gifted, and so liberally-minded, 
— himself in a manner, as if the 
independence of religious opinion were 
favourable to the progress of error, and 
truth needed the support of an estab- 
lished system of doctrine. He says, 

“* We can never so forget the way in which many 
of the orthodox congregations of England have 
relapsed into Unitarianism, nor be so blind to the 
degree in which the infection of Arianism has 
spread itself over the north of Ireland, as to 
admit it as an infallible position, that popular 
patronage is the best way to raise a barrier 
against error of doctrine among the ministers of 
religion.” 

It must be acknowledged, that errors 
sometimes spring up among Dissenters, 
—but not often among those of the con- 
gregational order. Such instances have 
occurred most frequently in those so- 
cieties, the government of which has 
approximated to presbyterianism,—in 
which the many have been over-ruled by 
the few. There is indeed no» power 
that can prevent the rise-of heresy, but 
such as would altogether crush the free 
exercise of human intellect, and put an 
end to all the operations of mind. No es- 
tablishment (unless we must except that 
of the holy inquisition) has ever been 
able to provide against the intrusion of 
error, or to secure purity of character ia 
its ministers. We may venture confi- 
dently to ask Dr. Chalmers, whether 
the regulations of his own Kirk have 
preserved its clergy from heretical in- 
fection? Or, whether different and op- 

sing doctrines are not broached from 
its pulpits? As to the church of Eng- 
land, notwithstanding her articles, she 
has protected, under the act of unifor- 
mity, almost every error that can divide 
the judgments of men. Of her nume- 
rous sons, some maintain, and others ab- 
hor, the doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion. Socinus and Priestley, Sweden- 
borg and Southecott, have found disci- 
ples and advocates among her officia- 
ting ministers! Birds of the most diffe- 
rent feather, and most discordant notes, 
have made their nests in her branches. 
Even in the stalls of her cathedrals, we 
could find as many theological varieties, 
as of creatures clean and unclean in 
Noah’s ark. The Dissenters have no 
legislative bond of unity, no enacted ar- 
ticles of agreement, yet among minis- 
ters of the same denomination, though 
officiating in different congregations, 
little or no discordancy of sentiment, 
on the great principles of the gospel, 
exists; and this is so well understood, 
that any one who enters their meeting- 
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cre Sap know, before hand, the doc- 
trines 2 age to hear. Repoler pe 
tronage, or in T words,— peop 
having the choice of their own instruc- 
tors,—though not an infallible security 
against error, affords them at least the 
only effectual means of delivering them- 
selves from the evil. The Dissenters 
can relieve themselves, and no minister 
among them would attempt to retain 
a pabpit, if he held opinions disavowed 
by the congregation. It is unfortunate 
for the argument we have quoted, that 
it proves too much. To how many 
sects did the Reformation 
ve rise? It destroyed uniformity, yet 
must that event be hailed as the first 
of blessings. 

The concessions of Dr. Chalmers, 
are evidences of manly candour ;— but 
jem are of such weight as to confirm 
usin our dissenterism. After a num- 
ber of other ifs, &c. which we have not 
room to quote, he says, 

“if the ent of our 

onic country had not 
the mind and 
peculiar 


ize 


the 
many reasons, why we take the liberty 
of withdrawing from her communion, 
though we admire the talents, and ve- 
nerate the virtues, which we sometimes 
witness in her ministers and mem- 
bers. 
ODPL PLL 
4n Essay on Benevolent Associations, for 
the Relief of the Poor: of which the 
substance was read to the Literary and 
Commercial Society of Glasgow. By 
Ralph Wardlaw. Duncan, Glasgow ; 
Longmanand Co. London. 8vo. pp. 67. 
Tue principles and writings of Mal- 
thus have generally received either un- 
qualified approbation, or exaggerated 
censure. By one description of per- 
sons they have been viewed as contain- 
ing all that is necessary for meliorating 
the miseries of man, and for accom- 
plishing a great revolution in the con- 
dition of society. By another class they 
have been represented as unfeeling, un- 
natural, and impious ; alike inconsistent 
with the procedure of providence, and 
with the declarations of revelation. We 
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of ii these 
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are not disposed to adopt either of these 
estimates of the principles of this politi 
cal economist. We have no doubt that 
of his views pad 2 one are 
i important, an e 

rt of his reasonings are founlied os 
ts that none of his opponents have 
ventured to deny. That he has spoken 
sometimes in an unguar manner, 
and indicated rather a want of feeling, 
cannot easily be contradicted ; and that 
the most rigid application of his prin. 
ciples would not be the means of era. 
dicating either vice or poverty, but, on 
the contrary, be productive of no small 
portion of misery, we firmly believe, 
One of the most mischievous effects of 
the adoption of Malthus’s system is to 
be found among a class of would-be 
ilosophers and economists. Profess- 
ing to believe, that every benevolent 
association for the relief of the poor, is 
calculated to act as a premium upon 
poverty, and likely to increase the evil 
rather than to diminish it ; they sternly 
refuse their aid to all such institutions, 
They will assist in supporting an infir. 
mary, or a lunatic asylum;— but will not 
give a farthing to feed the hungry, or 
to clothe the naked. This is a most 

admirable apology for hard- 
and deafness to the claims of suffering 


humanity. The man who wishes to 


withhold more than is meet,— who loves 
himself better than his neighbour, has 
only to get a smattering of this phi- 
losophy, and he has an answer prepared 
to everydemand that can come uponhim. 

To a Christian we should consider 
one argument sufficient to overthrow 


reasonings, and counteract the 
operation of all such selfish H 
very christian church, properly con- 
stituted, is, by Christ's appointment, a 
benevolent association for the relief of 
the poor. Funds are provided in the 
voluntary contributions of the members 
of the body, and a distinet class of offi- 
cers are appointed for the due and mer- 
ciful distribution of the alms of the 
faithful. This appointment of the Chris- 
tian Lawgiver, we apprehend evinces 
much of wisdom and of mercy in it. 
It shows that such associations are law- 
fal: that they will always be more or 
less necessary ; and that, properly cou- 
ducted, they are fitted to answer most 
important ends. Every argumentagainst 
such institutions, therefore, must, toa 
certain extent at least, affect the pro- 
ee of the appointment of our Lord 
esus Christ. 

We highly approve of this Essay by 
Mr. Wardlaw. He does all justice to 
Mr. Malthus; be goes with him as far 
as he can; he vindicates him from false 
charges, ahd injurious misrepresenta- 
tions of his principles and designs; but 
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wretched infant, draw 
the empty breast, with the piteous are dis- 


th 


4 
ge 


to be left to the exclusive care or. 
vate personal benevolence? He shows, 
that were this the case, the consequences 
would be,—that the great body of the 
givers either would not have leisure, 
or would not y it to examine care- 
fully into the circumstances and cha- 
racters of the receivers ;—that the most 
necessitous and deserving would be 
neglected ;—that it would frequently 
happen, that the same case of distress 
would be relieved by many; while ether 
cases would not be relieved at all ;—and 
that, in this way, idleness and profligacy 
would very often attain the relief that 
is due to industrious indigence, that 
shrinks, with delicate reserve, from 
public observation, and is “ ashamed 
to beg.” 

He then shows that all these disad- 
vantages are prevented, and the oppo- 
site advantages secured, by the plan of 
benevolent associations; by which the 
proper objects of charity are discri- 
minated; the necessary aid duly ap- 
portioned ;—the bonds of the social com- 
pact strengthened, by the rich and the 
poor meeting together ;—and the great 
design of Providence, in the varied 
distribution of good and evil, illustrated 
and accomplished. 

To those who entertain any doubts 
respecting the propriety or importance 
of benevolent societies, we beg leave 
to recommend this pamphlet. If it 
does not succced in convincing them, 
we are sure it will not displease them. 
They cannot fail to be gratified with 
the candour, the amiability, and geod 
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sense of the writer. We would take the 
to hint to Christians, who are 
acti engaged in schemes 


aa 

ef benevolence, which have the body 
for their object, the importance of em- 
pe 


the opportunities which may 
them, of doing good for 
eternity. To make a poor man “ rich 
in faith, and an heir of the kingdom of 
God,” is conferring on him a more im- 
rtant boon, than any thing which 
uman beneficence can bestow. It is 
that which will enable him to bear 
poverty with contentment, to endure 
sickness without repining, and to pass 
through the valley of shadow of 
death not only without fear, but even 
with confidence and triumph. 
PPD LD IL 
Philanthropy. A Poem, with Miscellaneous 

Pieces. By Ingram Cobbin, M. A. 

Printed for James Black and Son, 

London, 1817. Price 9s. 

Asa medium of conveying instruction 
to the mind, or principles to the heart, 
we do not think that poetry is so well 
adapted as prose. Works of fiction and 
romance, by giving full powers to the 
exercise of imagination, seem to gene- 
rate that warmth of conception, and 
that glow of feeling and expression, so 
indispensably necessary to all poetical 
productions. The interesting details of 
truth, and the great and important sub- 
jects of religion, allow not of that di- 
versified range, or poetic licence, which 
poets in all ages have claimed and ex- 
ercised. Had Milton in his ever to be 
admired poem of Paradise Lost, con- 
fined himself to the strict bounds of 
sacred truth, or had he not availed him- 
self of that vast machinery of superna- 
tural personages, interviews, and occur- 
rences, with which his poem abounds, 
most of his fascinating and highly in- 
teresting » must have been sup- 
pressed, because irreconcileable with 
fact, or with reason. 

The restrictions imposed upon poets 
who treat upon subjects of a sac 
nature, the bounds of truth and pro- 
bability within which they are compelled 
to roam, are the reasons why so few have 
excelled upon subjects strictly religious 
and devotional. Our author laments, 
that serious and important subjects 
should be so much overlooked by men 
of Le pomaten genius; but we are 

rsuaded, that though instruction may 

frequently conveyed through the 
medium of poetry, yet that the gene- 
rality of those who peruse and admire 
the offspring of the muses, are led on, 
more by the beauty, the sublimity, and 
the imagination, however wild, of the 
poet, than secured or influenced by the 
morals of the man, or the sentiments of 
the Christian. 

Mr. Cobbin, in the poem before us, 


has discovered a very laudable ambi. 
tion oe the — important sub 
jects, e most interesting truths, 
to the notice and regard of his readers, 
pa _ medium pe coe Phi. 
throphy presents to the imagina’ 
an almost endless variety of Sect 
and a field for contemplation t is 
nearly boundless. Our poet has accord. 
ingly slightly touched upon almost every 
incident, every character, and every in. 
stitution, leading to, or connected with, 
this great subject. We have read this 
poem with considerable re, and 
though we have observed some lines, 
which a slight attention might have 
rendered less prosaic, yet there are 
many which, for their beauty, 
sentiment, and moral tendency, will not 
fail to secure for this volume a cordial 
reception. The notes with which this 
volume is enriched, make up full one 
third of its bulk ;—for this the author 
apologises, but we can assure him, that 
to us greybeards, it was far from being 
the least interesting part of the work. 
We shall present our rs with an 
extract, not because we think it more 
striking and beautifal than any other 
part of the work, but because it har- 
monises with our feelings for a dear de- 
parted youth, and is a fair specimen of 
the work before us. 


“© from the rocks that face Hibernia’s éoast, 
What shrieks are utter’d, ‘ the dear youth is lost!’ 
Those shrieks are answer’d from the Mersey's 


shore, 

Whose murm’ring surf replies, ‘ SPENCER’S no 
more.’ 

The gloom of eve dims the meridian day, 

The wheels of commerce loiter on their way ; 


The canvas rests—the mourning fiag’s unfuri’d, 
As ee ae wreck had happened to the 
we 


A fatal wreck! an angel was sént down, 

To teach, and warn, and woo, the busy town ; 
But in a moment all their hopes are riv’n 
He spreads his 

The wond’ri: 

With radiant that 

And heard his 

As though ’twere bending 

With richest truths his tender 


fraught, 
For love divine was mix’d with all he tanght ; 
And as the manly accents from him flow’d, 
His feeling heart with heav’nly — ir glow’d. 


But, fervent, and aff 

The spirit which tuetr jai did inspit 
pirit whic! nguage re, 

Had touch’d his fervid lips with living fire. 

All ages press’d with ecstacy to hear 

The youth that rous’d alternate hope or fear ; 

The r trickled down 
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But heav'n’s grand best his splendour shall re- 
store 
! 


, to set no more. 


And he shail rise 


happy not > 
pd ant ndo the Joy be thine; 


Ah, 

The 

Thy were not secular and vain— 
*To . 


P. . 

The work is correctly printed, upon 

a fine wove paper, and ornamented with 
three neat engravings. 


ships, on § 
1818. By the Rev. Jumes Rudge, M.A. 
F.R.S. Wilson, Royal Exchange, 
London. Price 1s. 


Tue author of this sermon is a clergy- 
man well known, and highly esteemed 
by a large portion of the religious pub- 
lic. He has frequently exerted himself, 
with unwearied diligence and exem- 
plary zeal, to impart instruction and 
consolation to condemned criminals in 
the last hours of their miserable exist- 
ence. He has stepped forward to aid 
the exertions of almost every religious 
institution which has been established 
in the eastern parts of London, within 
the last ten or twelve years: and those 
who know him best, will bear a willing 
testimony to the truth of his own state- 
ment, as well as to the unaffected can- 
dour and humility with which he has 
made it,—“ My conscience bears me 
witness, that I have never turned my 
ear from the complaint of any poor man, 
nor from relieving him to the utmost of 
| wer; and in those instances in 

ich I could not assist him to any ex- 
tent with money, I have visited him in 
his distress, and comforted him with my 
blessing and prayers.” 

When a number of distressed sailors 
were sent on board two ships in the 
river, by the committee formed for their 
relief, this benevolent minister resolved 
to visit and preach to them; and he thus, 
we believe, truly states his feelings on 
the occasion :—“ That sympathy which 
I have felt for others, I feel as keenly 
| ee for ay Pe identify my- 

with every pang, and compassionate 
every distress, to which a real British 
seamen is subject ; and while I have a 
meal to command, such an one shall be 
gladly welcome.” 

It is with real grief that we proceed 


to com; of a sermon delivered by so 
rehash man, and on so oe 


not its general t of evangeli 
pom oy ya cautinaes hia are di- 
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rectly opposed to the nature and desi 
of the #1287) Mr. Rudge army i vm 
gratulates his hearers on their former 
“ valorous deeds,*by which they con- 
uered peace from the mightiest foes.” 

e encourages them with the confident 
hope, that “ their distress will be only 
temporary; that some favourable gale 
will arise, which will bring their vessel 
out of the storm and tempest by which 
it is now agitated.” He warns them 
against the sins to which sailors are 
most addicted, and he ascribes mach 
of their present misery and want to this 
cause. He speaks of the Lord Jesus as 
their “ =. in trouble ;’ and encou- 
rages them by the consideration of his 
miracles, to put their trust in him forde- 
liverance. But this is the nearest ap- 
proach which he can allow himself to 
make to “ the hope set before us” in the 
gospel. The sermon contains no re- 
erence to the depravity of our nature, 
to the guilt of our character, or to the 
condemnation of our state before God : 
consequently, there is no reference to 
the work of Christ, in which his atoning 
sacrifice,—his perfect obedience unto 
death,—as the sole foundation of a sin- 
ner’s hope is recognised or implied. Nor 
is this, we are sorry to say, “ the head 
and front of his offending.” Who can 
read without pain the following sen- 
tence ?—“ Be truly penitent; and the 
tears of contrition you shed, will, with 
the blood of Christ, wash out the stains 
and pollutions of sin.” p. 24. What are 
we to understand by an exclamation 
which occurs in the same page? “ With- 
out the hope and anticipation of heaven, 
what is this world but an expressive 
word for wretchedness on this side of 
the grave ;—for despair in the hour of 
sickness, and annihivation both of body 
and soul in the day of death!” Other 
equally unscriptural and offensive pas- 
sages might be quoted ; and the sermon, 
as a whole, is one which we can by no 
means recommend, either for the gene- 
ral purposes of religious instruction, or 
for the particular object which occa- 
sioned its delivery. 

It is highly probable, that in a short 
time A BRITISH ARK* will be floating in 
some public part of the river, in which 
a large number of seamen may attend 
the ministry of the gospel, and the pub- 
lic worship of God twice every sabbath; 
and when this long desired object shall 
be accomplished, we cannot but hope 
that our brave, but mostly ignorant 
tars, may be addressed in a more plain 
and impressive style than that which 


» Mr. R has chosen ; and upon more 


scriptural and fundamental points than 
those which occupied his attention. 


* See our intelligence, page 166, in this 
number, 
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FOR THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 
EPITOME OF MISSIONARY TRANSACTIONS. 


—— 
List of Missionary Societies, with their Stations, Missionaries, §, 
—_o— 
ENGLAND. 
Ss. P. G. I. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, instituted 
The 


S.C. K. 


U. B. 


Has 30 and 153 M wiv 
: aaiaaane, Missoni, tcedlg Ur es. 


M.M.S. RY: "Foe Wetees Methodist Misionry Society, com- 


POD et on lg aan satis eouatianget 
Missionaries. Anneal Expenditure about 10,0001. : 


B. M. wa The Baptist Missionary Society, instituted. seeeeeseoces 


Has 26 Stations, aud 54 Missionaries. Annual Expenditure about 
11,5001, 


M. 8S. VI. The Missionary Society, instituted in London-.....++ 
Peaadtaiyeie ob tee, Annual Expenditure about 


. VIE. The Church iety for Africa and the Eas 
C.M.S e Missionary Society t, 


Peewee sceese Pee eeeereeeeseseeezesees 


Stations, + Oe 
MSaopeed the Pree be enrs aie at 
Sign Oa 
Annual Expenditure about 20,0001. 
VIII, The General Baptist Missionary Society, instituted. -.. 
This Society has not yet been breught into effective operation. 


POD DL 


SCOTLAND. 


I, The Edinburgh Missionary Society, instituted 
Has thee Stations, and bo Misslonaries, Annes! Ripendiiare shont 


HOLLAND. 


I. The Rotterdam Missionary Society- - ecccegeoese 
something is expected to be dave by thin Sacicy abort forthe 
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NORTH AMERICA. 
et Charch aaieny auiny in New York, 


A. M. Il. iy pocnertts Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
a een instituted at Philadelphia 
M. have Two Stations, and employ Eight M 
A.B.M. UL The General Missiovary Convention of the the Baptist De- 
nomination in the United States of America for Fo- 
Missions, instituted at Philadelphia srecee 
The 


reign 
This Convention is under the direction of a Board, intitled, “ 
Baptist Board of Foreign Missions for the United States.” 


The A. B. M. have One Station, and employ Four Missionaries. 
IV. ™ ne Foreign Missionary Sleyy, inetiected at 
ew Yor' 


¥V. The Missionary Society, of: the Protestant E iscop 
Church of North Cazolina, instituted Beate seeee 


—_ ia 


MISSIONARY STATIONS, 
oa ee 


EUROPE. 


1814. 


1817. 


1817. 


i. Malta and the Levant - PTT TTTT TTT IT) M.S.—C,. M, s. 


ASIA. 


I, NortTH OF THE CASPIAN SEA. 


eereereee teesee 


ererecere CHOSE SHEE SESH EET ETESHSESEEEE 


1. ) 

2. i eeessees 

8. Astrachan TEPER IO EEE TICE eee came s. 
4. 


Il. Srperia. 
1. Irkutsk,(Mongul Tartars) ----+-- ccccccc cecccwid eases bens 


III. Hinpostan. 


SPVOCCererererereee 


and Sadamah'l 


COCO ee eeeree eee eo eeeeeeeeeeassee 


SPELLS RY pH 


SOROS HOHE SEETHER EHH ET EHSH SHES SeeeeTEeeer Ete 


Sema eee eeesewteeeeersereeresese eesesceeere 
se eeeeereseseee CeCe eee ees eeeresee 
Peer re eewessseeeres veeeserTrieeeeee 
POOH SSE SOSH ESET EHH EHHHHESES HEH TEES 
SOC SEO See HEHEHE SE SESH ESOS SES 

SOP EO HORSE EEEE EH SETHE THEE OESEOEESEEEES 


Seeeeeeeeeeese eee KeeWerraree 
SESS STE PRE EEEEEEHSHSEHEEEEEEH EE OHS Ee 
COR e eee eee eee as estee 


POPES EERE E HSE EE EEEHEEEETEH ETOH OEE 
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26. Calcutta Scere et eeereeeseetesesee B.M.—M.S.—C. M.§, 
27. Agra Cee Serer erasers eeseestenereearesaae B. M.—C. M.8, 
28. Surat soeesess B.M—M.S, 
29. Vizagapatam Pe eeesenoareee 


30. Seley wee eee ee eeeereesseces 
31. eoeeecee ee M.S. 


32. Tinevelley Country . Cascescceoue 
33. Chinsurah @eereree seers eer ee eeeee 

34. Chunar, near Benares . 0 SWEUUECAT cove cee 

36. Trayancore Severe eeesereseee Coe eweeneeee Yoms 
36. Meerut OOO OREHEE ETE H EEE HHES SHEESH EHESHHE SEES 


IV. Burman Empire. 
1. Rangoon rrrrrrerrel tert tit eeeeee ee ce eee A.B.M., 


Vv. Cura, 
>» Canton FR RECOSSS ERS SE HASH ETHHEEHHH RSE HE HHH EHH ES M.S, 


VI. Maracca. 
1. Malacca Weccecccowevcscecsorccscceccoscccscccoen M.S, 


VII. Astatic Istanps. 


1. Ceylon —— 
1, Columbo soccccceccsecsceses M,S.—M.M.S.—B.M.—C. M.5. 
Seeeeetereeeraerese eee ee eee eee eeeeeee M.S.—M. M.S, 


3. Amilamgooddy eeeecesceee eeetseerere M.S. 
4. Jaffnapatam eeeereeeeererees eee 
Yoems 


5. Batticoloe -«ccessceevcesesessssssese eece 
6. Point de Galle oore-ccecese-seveessevesessnessepgprnerers 


2. Java— 
1. Batavia «-eccesserceresescessvesiese seve eressereee _ 
2. Samarang +++errsescecsreorereereces Eee M.S.—B.M. 


3. Amboyna SRS ES HOSES ETE SESH SSE SESE SHEESH TESED B.M.—M.5. 


VILL. AvsTRALasia. 
1. New South Wales—— 
Paramatta TORR MUC EPCOS TOMEESICCOSC ICCC ESI Cc. M. S.—M. M.S. 
3. New Zealand SOS EES SSE HEESHEESH SE EEEHHHHHSHEHHTERSOB HES Cc. M.S. 


IX. Potynestra. 
1. Society Isles ——. 
Otaheite SOSH H HE R HHT EH EEE E HH, CHTEHE HOH EEEEEES 
Eimeo ee eereeeeersere RRNA ee Boge M.S. 


PDD LDL 


AFRICA. 
I. Soutm Arrica. 


3. Stellenbosch Feet er ee ereeeseeeaasseceseseesseesersenns | 
2. Tulbagh Drosdy POSTE EET EH SH eee H OTOH EEE ES EES 


8. Bosjesve SOOPER E HEHEHE RHEE EES HH EEE eee EEEOEE® 


4 Caledon PROPER EEE EE EERE EERE ue OHHH HEHE EH Ee OEE 


Oe eee Pee Pee eee eee eee ere eeeseaeee 


» Relea eee onsite carina eUltcancds nines 
. Peace Mountain (Africaner’s Kraal) cousesschahaes 
. Lattakoo, Makoon’s Kraal, and Melapeetze te pee eey wee ee 
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Il. West Arrica—Sierra Leone. 


1. Free-Town Se eesereseccsccesesesesesese C,M.S.—M.M,. 
2. Leicester-Mountain Shivienndiomseiasbiuaeenee: 7s 
\. M.S 


$s. Regent’s-Town SO eer eee eet eeerssenese Sher seseees 

4. Gloucester-Town Peer cceeseescers 

5. Kissey-Town see ee cccc cer ceecvecsscccccceccose 

6. Canoffee POPP e Re Meer ersemimeereseres 

2 = adamant rrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrr rrr rrr 

8. Gambi T COP OHH O Hn ee TEESE eee eet eeeeee®e 

9. Congo- ‘own PRR eeeeereeesesesreseeeee 

10. Cape-Coast whiten tt aan S..P.G. 


III. Arrican IsLanps. 
lL Isle of France POCO OR SEH eee erases eseeeseresere 
adagascar } M.S. 


2. POCO HOSES TEETH EEO HH sere eeeee 888 
PDP DDD 


NORTH AMERICA. 
I. GREENLAND. 
i. New Hernhuth SOOO OTe S OTHE ESOS EHTS EsESEMYEeEs 
} U.B, 


2. Lichtenfels CPOE EHR ER ESEHE RSE er eeeseeseEe 
3. Lichtenau CORTE aE ETE ES HESS SEE EEEEEOSEES 


Il. LaBranor, 
1. Naia SPOOR P Ree eee eee eTeE eee F OEE EEeeESeEeses 
2. Okkak seeneiinniisiinie sirname ¢ U B. 


3. Hope-dale. COOP ee ee ease sere es Seeeeeeeseeesesese 


III, NewFrounpianyp.—S. P. G.—M. M.S. 


S. P. G. has here five anaes, and eight School-masters. 
M. M.S. has seven Stations, and tep Missionaries. 


IV. Nova Scotia, New-Brunswick, anv CanaDa. 
=> British po eee the inhabitants. being mostly European, the Stations 
called Missionary Stations, and the a ay ries, rather 
fam custom than propriety: though, in some parts, exertions are 
made for the conversion of the Heathen. 
sore Sa Sas. ©. P. G. has sixteen Missionaries, nineteen School-masters, and 


In New Brunswick, eight Missionaries, nine School-masters, and one School-mistress. 
In Cape Breton, one Missionary. 

In Upper Canada, an, one School-master, aud one Catechist. 

in Lower Canada, five Missionaries. 


in British America, the M.M.S. has nineteen Stations, and twenty-five 
Missionaries. 
1. Prince Edward’s Island +++++++secesesscsseseoes M.S.—M.M.S. 
Fairfield ” 
2. OOOOH OOHEEEHE HH ee eteaseseseresese E 
3. Goshen Vdevissocsceed Wh cddlacedsaeaagaa ubasoae U. B. 
Y¥2 
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4. Quebec Reece eeeeeresesserereneereeee eee 
5. Elizabeth-Town eeceee ° 
¢. Eingiten Bissien to the Mohawk iedeno 
7. Niagara, ditto Cecccccccceseesces ees 
8. Cherokee Indians cere AO eee ee eee eeereseseeseee re 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Coast of GUIANA. 


Le Resouvenir, Coens 
5. Berbice CeO OMe eee eee eeereeeeseese reteseres 


WEST INDIES. 


Peeeeeereseaeeeseseaertees 
Peers eeeeereeseeee eter eoee 
ed ee ed Peer eer eee en . 
ee rete eeeseseeeseeee 


ereeerseee SOCCRTE HEE H ESOS EEE SESE SEE 


Ce ea ee meeers &sse 





Bogue— Meso) tamia POPSET OEE e eee eeseeee 

} mae Pera CORR e eer ereees (@eeesee weer. } U.B 
ish-Town— Morant-Ba tO eee eee eeeeareevens 

Bove Rock a Neramonnonne FUT 


Kingston SOPH HPO S eee HHH TE EEE H Eee seee B. M.—M. M.§, 


Antigua—— 
St. John’ i oeeaaae tata arent 
English-Harbour 
6. Barbadoes 
7. St. Kitt’s 
8. Nevis 
9. St. Eustatius 
10. Tortola, and the Virgin Islands 
ll. Dominica POCO COREE a eH OTEK Heeeeeee 


12. St. Vincent’s F wovadeddocds 


13. Pde meee esesesrveesesees 


14. Trinidad OOOOH Hea Hmmm ereeeserenetie M.M.S.—M.S. 


15. ene celeceseesswssiSeoe } 


16. Sante sdeneteieitee 
17. Eleuthera * encodes 
M. M.S 


18. eeeeetces 


19. Abaco 


Torat, 
Missionaries now employed, (Men,) about crevevcccessserigvcces $00 


Stations occupied, about POOH Emer ere eee sseeseeensseesdeeesssoe 199 
Annual Expenditure, about Fe eeeeseeeeererevacsesesuns 75,0004 


Cees eereesee eeerteretere 





Religious Intelligence. 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Oy Burtpinc New CuuRcHES AND 
CuaPELs. 


To the Editors. 

From the oe oe in the 
Prince Regent's s at the opening 
of parliament, it seems highly probable, 
that measures will soon be taken to 

the number of churches, cha- 

and clergymen, throughout the 

. I can have no objection to 
accommodati 


from that church, I yew serious a 
strong objections to being compe’ 
to pay for their accommodation. The 
irit of such a measure is wholly un- 
istian; and I should hope that the 
enlightened. members of the establish- 
ment, aeeueaee its injustice, as well 
as its total hostility to that gospel, which 
pray ena sorts of eee in 
ts or propagation. If s0, wemay 
took Renaplieaekens themselves will 
stand forward, to protect conscientious 
dissenters from operation of any 
such measure. If dissenters want more 
chapels, they would never dream of ap- 
for Bi rich gg a re upon 
ers, Episcopalians, ews, to 
assist in the work; if a law could be 
obtained for the purpose, there is not a 
dissenting congregation in the king- 
that woul e advantage of it. 
itever want is felt by the esta- 
blishment, it surely has within itself the 
means of supplying. The rich endow- 
— —rectories, —bishop- 
ries, &c. &c. are ample enough to find 
and more men, ff they 
‘wanted : and it will be much 
an ai ical act, to see a 
and ry offer from the 
deans, rectors, &c, &c. to fur- 
from their own resources, both 
places, and more preachers. No- 


beneficed clergymen. At all events, 
I hope, that if any act should be brought 
fo , an exem clause in favour 
of dissenters will 


nish 


id themselves a place 
subscription will 
to the church, 


ressure of the poor-rates, and other 


rates, is at present so gr that 
puntilesil hb oot parts of the’ coun: 


try, with extreme difficulty, But if the 


plan in contemplation, is to be carried 
into effect, a very great addition will be 
made to our parish taxes. 

I hope dissenters will not be wanting 
to themselves, when the proposal is 
brought forward; and as a. have 
seen more than once, how hastily any 
act that affects them, is attempted to be 
carried, let them be generally prepared 
to use every constitutional means of ob- 
taining exemption from the operation 
of such a measure. 

PDD ID DL 
Congregational Board. 

“ The Committee appointed by the 
Board, to examine the Case and Trust 
Deeds of MeetingHouse, report- - 
ed, that they had examined the Case 
and Trust Deeds, and had found, that 
the following clause was inserted in the 
Deed of Trust.” 

‘And upon further trust, to-permit 
and suffer the members of the said cha- 
pel or meeting house, both men and 
women, or the major part of them, to 
elect, nominate, and int, the minis- 
ter for the time being, who shall stated- 
ly officiate, and administer the ordinan- 
ces of religion in the said meeting house, 
and make any contract with such mi- 
nister, as to the duration of his con- 
nexion with the said congregation, as 
such minister and such members, or the 
major part of them, shall in their dis- 
cretion think fit. And in case no such 
contract shall be made, then such minis- 
ter to be considered as holding his office 
and situation, as minister of the said con- 
gregation, subject to be determined at 
any time by six months’ notice in wri- 
ting, under the hands of a majority of 
the said members, at a meeting daly as- 
sembled for that ert mae given to him, 
or left at his usua sre of abode. Such 
minister to be of the independent per- 
suasion, respecting church government, 
and to hold, profess, and embrace, ex 
animo, the truths contained in the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, in the plain, 
jiteral, and grammatical sense thereof. 
And no such minister shall be nomina- 
ted, elected, and appointed, unless im- 
mediately before sach nomination, elec- 


_ tion, and appoiutment, he shall declare, 


in the presence of the members of the 
said meeting house, or the major part of 
them, his sincere approbation of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. And in 
case any minister so to be nominated, 
elected, and appointed, as aforesaid, shall 
teach, preach, or propagate, in or out of 
the said meeting house, any trine 
contrary to the doctrines contained in the 
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said Westminster Confession of Faith; 
or shall prove immoral in his life or con- 
versation, or be negligent of, or 
tive to, his duty as a minister of the said 
meeting house:— That then, and in such 
case, and so often,—it shall and may be 
lawful to and for the said members of 
the said meeting house, or the major part 
of them, to deprive, remove, and expel, 
such minister from his office and situa- 
tion, and in his place and stead to elect 
and appoint another person to be mi- 
nister thereof, in manner aforesaid. Any 

herein before contained to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.’ 

“ Resolved, That considering the clause 
now read;to be highly objectionable, 
and having already refused to sign cases, 
when clauses of the same nature have 
been found in the Deeds of Trust ; the 
Board cannot hesitate to.réfuse its sanc- 
tion to the case of meeting 
house ; or to declare, that it will in future 
withhold its sanction from any case, 
connected with similar provisions. 

“ Resolved, That the Secre trans- 
mit copies of this resolution, of the 
inane 

grega 
zines, with a request that they ap bs 
published in the next number of . their 


miscellanies. 
MARK WILKS, Secretary. 
POP PPD 
Homerton Academy. 

Tue Annual General Meeting of this 
venerable and important institution, 
was held on Tuesday, February 10, at 
the Rings in the Poultry. ‘This 


subscribers. has been done away, it was 
numerously and bly attended, 

treasurer, Joseph Stonard, Esq. 
was.called to the chair. A very inter- 
esting report.of the managing commit- 
tee, was read bythesecretary ; the report 
of the auditors having been alva read, 
the Rev. Dr. Winter, in moving bat 


the reports be received, con 
the society on. the 

removed, which had prevented many 
friends to the institution from coming 


being 


forward. in its rt; a measure 
‘which was the without the 
ightest deviation. from the important 
rinciples,on which the society was at 
t establi . The motion was secon- 
» who bore 

to the conduct 

had received 


Tue Rev, Mr. Mudie, from Hoxton 


inatten- sisting 


(Marcu, 
Academy, lately settled at Hamburgh, 
as the minister of a e tion, con. 
isting of members of the Church of 
England, of the Scotch Kirk, and of 
Hiss ———— societies, 
ministry m_yery acce 
and useful, and his Couarigitiad tole 
much increased, as to induce some of 
its principal members to apply to the 
Senate of that large and populous city, 
for a more coummodious place of wor. 
ship. The application was unexpected. 


ly opposed by the rey Consul, Mr, 
— who stated that the applicants 
were 0 of 


a fanatical desc peo- 
iefin a 


ple, whose sentiments 
were the cause < ——~ = 
own country. se 

tlemen of the congregation, whe ani 
respectsble ish me sent a 
statement of facts to Lerd Castle. 
reagh, who, highly to his honopr, imme- 
diately issued an order for Mr. 'Melli 
to withdraw his ion, informing 
him that he was to i 


be an instrument of much good ina 
city, which, with many hundred Englisk 
inhabitants, does not contain another 
English minister. 





> 
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1818.) 

Seciety for Promoting the Religious In- 
—S of British Seamen while in 
Harbow . 

‘ General. Meeting of this Socie 

Se TS talh at Be ity of Lneden 

Tavern, Bisho -street, on Wed- 

nesday, the 18th of March, 1818. 

The chair to be taken at one o'clock 
; pion oth persons shee by 
of promoti important object. 
LM for seethen a floating chapel, 
are respectfully invited to attend. 
Suitable accommodations will be pro- 
vided for those Ladies who may favour 
the M with their attendance. 
0 of the Committee,) 
. E. SLOPER, Provisional 
JT. THOMPSON, § Secretaries. 
Association in the Engli 

Independent or ‘nglish 

Iy the autumn of 1815, a few Inde- 

it minister-, in those’ parts of the 
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This means of imparting religious a 
appears to possess pecul 

advantages. Every speaker endeavours, 
in a few words, to throw new light on 
the subject; the question is thereby 
fully investigated ; while the greatest 
attention and interest are visible in 
the audience. 

The second anniversary of this Asso- 
ciation was held at the Green Meeting, 


-Haverfordwest, on the 24th of Sep- 


tember, 1817. In the morning, the 
Rev. Mr. Press, of Heathfield, in Sus- 
sex, preached, ‘“‘ On the Importance of 
Truth ;” and the Rev. Mr. Evans, of 
St. Florence, “ On the Necessity of 
promoting the Cause of God in his own 
Way.” In the evening, the Rev. Mr. 

of T and Rhos- 


earse-cToss, 

market, preached “ On the Abrahamic 
Covenant ;” and the Rev. Mr. Warlow, 
of Milford, “ On the Ministry of John 
the Baptist.” These subjects were dic- 
tated circumstances of a local’ na- 
ture. To have a double lecture at 
each service, is the general custom in 
i’ f part of Wales. There are, in- 
»; many instances, in which three 


sermons have been delivered at one ser- 


vice, 

In plans of extensive usefiiness, the 
members of this Association are unable 
to pay ge their brethren in other 
parts of the kingdom, not sup- 
ported in the same manner, thiey 
equal room. for exertion. The divine 
presence has, however, crowned their 

ings, refréshed their’own minds, 
and commanded.a blessing, which has 
been felt and acknowledged by. some 
a! PS OHN BULMER, Secretary 
of the Association. 


T half- of. 

HE next half- , ‘the 
Wise encaton ibe fede 
Mx. Sibree’s Meeting-house, Frome, on 
Tuesday in the Easter week ; mo 


preacher, Mr. Berry, of Warminster; 
wtiost 


8 The Fulfilment of Prophecy. 
business of the Association will 
be attended ‘to at a: public meeting in 
the afternoon, instead of a sermon as 
heretofore ; when the ministers, mem- 
ems ee aa mn - 

to vour e 
Sinapele iierememionw end eo- 
operation. 


Diep on Monday, the 16th instant, 
Joseph Flint, Esq. of Camberwell, after 
a few days’ illness; the well-known friend 

who he was ia the habit 





Literary Notices.—Answers to Correspondents. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Editors will feel obliged to Literary Gentlemen and Publishers, for the 
communication of Notices, (Post Paid,) suited to this Department of the 
Lonpon CurisTiAN INSTRUCTOR. 


PLDPIP LDL iL 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. Ely, na of Providence Chapel, 


ST ee ee ae 4 
nerary, containing a general description 
' most distinguished Works in 


SELECT LiST OF WORKS RECENTLY 
PUBLISHED. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Commanications have been this month received from Messrs. Robertson.— 
Jefferson. i Trowbridge. — Cobbin.— Cooke. — Shrubsole. 


Clou aGuecer Williams. La ulmer Harris 

now tt. — i — Lacey.— .— Ipnes.— is.— c 

— Cope. Bruce.—Bidlake.—Churchill, sa Menciyes 

Also from Cultor Veritatis.—Satira.—T. F.— .—Ex Presbyter.—L. W.0. 
—L. L.—R. U. V.— Moravian Missions.— Lover of Truth and C te, 

It is hoped that’ the friends who have been 





’ i ’ : 
evetd bebufonce ce:/te vriagtioqade 





